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EDITORIAL 
UT OMNES UNUM SINT : 1895-1945 


The Bible would have us remember the days of old; it would 
have us look unto the rock whence we are hewn. Therefore the 
fiftieth year since the founding of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation must be for us a year of memory, a time of giving 
God thanks for the past, and of asking Him to teach us tts les- 
sons. One of the delightful things about a movement of youth 
is that after half a century it still may have its founders in its 
midst! Karl Fries, who greatly hoped to see this day, was called 
away from us in 1943, but John R. Mott could deliver his 
report in ringing tones on his eightieth birthday to an audience 
of present-day students and student leaders. There is no story 
which THE STUDENT WorLD has ever felt it a greater privilege 
to publish. Of sheer romance in Christian service Ruth Rouse 
has had more than her share, and vividly she too has recorded 
it for us. Surely no one who reads these accounts of work done 
will ever question that the World’s Student Christian Federation 
was well begun, and nobly set upon its way. 

The Bible also tells us: “Remember ye not the former things, 
neither consider the things of old. Behold I will do a new thing.” 
And Dr. Mott in characteristic phrase has told us that it is his 
“mastering conviction that the best days, incomparably the best, 
he in the future.” The Hebrew year of jubilee was a year when 
debts were cancelled, and the past was cleared. And so in the 
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celebration of our jubilee we must not allow ourselves to be tied 
sentimentally to the past, but must seize the opportunity of bemg 
released with new power for the future. It need not make us 
old, or conservative, or out of date, or even respectable to have 
fifty years behind us; it must make us so much the more sure 
that God’s hand is upon us to guide and to command, 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee in New York our — 
Chairman, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, pointed out that this was a 
time for looking both backwards and forwards; he suggested 
that we were at a point in history which formed the sharpest break 
in the whole tradition of the university, and asked if this were 
not the Federation’s greatest opportunity. Surely he was right. — 
It is a fortunate circumstance that our jubilee should fall just in 
this critical year of 1945, when a period of world-wide warfare 
is coming bitterly to an end, and the uncertain struggle for the 
peace has begun. It would be a poor response to such a situation 
for us simply to carry on from where we were before the war, 
or even to revive some still older enthusiasm, because our 
imaginations failed us. For this hour in the student world the 
Federation was created, and has been upheld through all the 
years. We owe tt to the great leaders of the past, to those who 
should have been our leaders but whom war has swept beneath 
its tide; we owe it to the students whose universities have been 
destroyed, or who are toiling back from deportation or resistance ; 
we owe tt to the students still fighting on the field of battle, and 
to a new enquiring generation entering college for the first time; 
above all we owe it to God, Who sent His Son to save us, that 
the best days should be in the future. Let us in’ this fateful year 
pray to Almighty God that there may be a fresh stirring of His 
Spirit in the moral and intellectual life of all our Movements, 
and that the battle may be joined again on every front, for the 
totality of the life of the student and university world, m the 
name of Jesus Christ, 

RUG 
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The Federation to Its Members 


Christus Victor was our last word to one another when we 
met at Amsterdam six years ago. These years of separation 
have only deepened our eagerness to affirm the same faith— 
that Christ is Lord indeed. In the midst of all our suffering 
and struggle, God is at work. Through obedience to God in the 
fellowship of His Church and by searching the Bible, many of us 
have been given a sure hope in the face of chaos, a power of 
renewal in a period of severe testing, and a source of strength 
in the fight against evil. 


We rejoice in the tremendous opportunities which confront 
the national movements, vastly different as their circumstances 
are. But we also feel a deep sense of agony for our fellow-mem- 
bers in the movements which are not yet able to. meet with us, 
and in the parts of the world where the war still goes on. We 
feel, too, a deep sense of loss for those who have given their lives 
in many varying circumstances. Through all we believe that 
God reigns, and in Christ we find the Way, the Truth and the 
Life; . 
As we meet in the fiftieth year since the founding of the 
Federation our hearts are filled with gratitude for all that God 
has done through our fellowship in the past. We know also that 
in our second half-century very heavy tasks will be laid upon 
us. We need to think hard about the social forces which appear 
today in a new global setting. We see that the racial conflicts 
which afflict both East and West, the universal cry for freedom 
and social and economic justice, the unresolved tensions amongst 
the great powers, and the overwhelming dangers inherent in 
exclusive dependence upon technology all call for common 
thought and action. We need to seek God’s guidance on the 
decisions involved; this cannot come without a fresh study of 
the Bible. 

Multitudes of young people throughout the world, among 
them many students, have been thrown into a spiritual vacuum. 
This gives a chance for the Christian witness ito be heard, and 
we must speak and live it with such conviction ;that its inherent 
truth may be believed and may prevail. If the ‘Federation is to 
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be true to its mission, its members must be loyal to Christ in all 
the tasks that face us throughout the whole wide world. 

We wish to remind ourselves that the Federation is the total 
expression of the national movements, their life and their activi- 
ties. The future strength and direction of the Federation depends 
entirely on what we do in each movement, and in each college 
and university. 

By the grace of God, the world community of faith has 
remained unbroken through the war years, and the forces of 
healing have been kept alive. God has answered our prayers of 
intercession. With repentance and dependence upon God, let us 
unite to proclaim the Lordship of Christ. 

—The officers and Executive of the World’s Student Christian - 

Federation, met in New York, May 21-28, 1945. The first 

meeting of the Executive since 1939. 
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Messages from the North 
Bircit RODHE 


Since the World’s Student Christian Federation was founded 
in the castle of Vadstena, Sweden, in 1895, at a joint conference 
of Christian students from the Scandinavian countries, it is only 
fitting that from the Student Christian Movements of these coun- 
tries should go a joint message on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Federation. 

The conference at Vadstena, which saw the birth of the 
Federation, was the third in a long series of conferences, of 
which Lund in 1937 was the last one before the war. These con- 
ferences preceded the Federation by five years and by a still 
longer period the national movements of the Nordic countries. 
They created a fellowship among Christian students of these 
countries that brought fresh impulses and new spiritual life not 
only to student circles but also to the churches, which were in 
these pre-ecumenical days leading rather an isolated life. But 
the growth of Nordic fellowship and community has not been 
continuous. The dissolution of the union between Sweden and 
Norway in 1905 brought relations to a crisis and caused a break 
in the series of Nordic student Christian conferences. This gap 
was extended by the first world war until 1919, although in 
reality the war had brought the countries and their Christian 
students very closely together again. The second world war, 
however, has had a contrary effect. Finland on the one hand 
and Norway and Denmark on the other hand have been forced 
to fight on different sides in the great struggle, and Sweden has 
remained a neutral country, which has not been able to undergo 
the important experiences of the other peoples in their distress 
and agony. So Denmark, Finland and Sweden may be said 
to have been brought closer to one another, but between Norway, 
Sweden and Finland relations are in rather a delicate state. It 
is too early yet to judge ultimately how far Nordic fellowship 
has been destroyed during these years. Limiting ourselves, how- 
ever, to the question of relations between Christian students, 
we may say that, although it is evident that they are not insensi- 
tive to the attitudes of their peoples in general, they have kept 
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contacts during the whole war with one another, mainly via 
Sweden, and representatives of all four countries have met at 
conferences in Sweden. On those occasions they have talked in 
a friendly and confident though frank way to one another and 
in common, prayer they have discovered new aspects of their 
unity in Christ. In the messages from the different Movements, 
given below, a unanimous wish to meet again as soon as possible 
is strongly expressed. 


Finland 

Finland was the first Nordic country to meet with an armis- 
tice, and at least some sort of a peace again, after five very hard 
years. The Student Christian Movement of Finland ‘contains 
five Finnish-speaking groups and two rather small Swedish- 
speaking associations at Abo and Helsingfors, of which the latter 
have always been most eager to maintain the close contacts with 
the Nordic Movements and the Federation as a whole which 
were created in the days of Paul Nicolay, the founder of the Fin- 
nish and the Russian Movements. The larger Finnish-speaking 
groups have more and more estranged themselves from this 
spiritual heritage, and in 1936 they broke off relations with the 
Scandinavian Movements, which also meant an actual, though 
not formal, break with the Federation. There have been, how- 
ever, hopeful signs of a new orientation on the part of the Fin- 
nish-speaking groups of the Finnish S.C.M., pointing to a certain 
desire for new contacts with Scandinavian $.C.M.s and the 
Federation, Parallel to this, however, the Movement is keep- 
ing close contacts with students in Sweden associated with Pro- 
fessor Hallesby, of Oslo, and thus as far as possible, with the 
Inter-Varsity Movement. When arranging a large student con- 
ference in Abo in August, the Finnish S.C.M. invited the Swedish 
Hallesby Movement as well as the two co-operating Movements, 
which are attached to the Federation. 

I have asked Professor Rafael Gyllenberg, of Abo, to give 
voice to the wishes and hopes for the future of the S.C.M. of 
Finland. Being himself a member-—and in fact the leader—of 
the associations of Swedish-speaking students, he points out his 
difficulty in speaking for the whole of the Finnish Movement: 


“But in trying to picture for myself what I should like 
to say in answer to your question, I have come to this desire: 
that the revival among students which has started so promis- 
ingly may proceed both in breadth and depth. And probably 
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’ they would like to add that they want the winds of revival to 
blow through all the student organisations of the world in 
the future. Could this world be built upon prayer and inter- 
cession, the great difficulties we have to struggle with now 
would disappear and humanity would enter into a new era. 
I should like to add, from the point of view of Abo, our sin- 
cere wish that our relations with the Federation should be 
again as prosperous and richly fruitful as they. were during 
my first years as a student, immediately before the first: world 
war, and that the Federation may succeed also in countries 
now closed to its work. ‘Ut omnes unum sint .. 2” 


Professor Gyllenberg adds that just now there is no reason 
for complaining of difficulties in the work. Certain demands 
may be difficult to fulfil. But the spiritual openness and the ap- 
preciation of the work of the S.C.M. have been very great during 
the university year just ended. So the Student Union introduced 
a service of worship and intercession into the programme of its 
annual feast when this was found to coincide with the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. 


Denmark 


The 5th of May was Denmark’s V Day. The leaders of the 
S.C.M. of Denmark immediately prepared a service of penitence 
and thanksgiving to be celebrated on May 8th. When the day 
came the war in Europe was over, and Norway was free too. 
(That this had not happened already on the 5th had been the 
only fly in the Danish ointment!) And so students overfilled the 
old Trinitatis Kirke for the Litany and the Te Deum. Since 
September, 1944, all work of the Danish S.C.M. had been done 
unofficially and underground, most members being fully occupied 
with “other” work and only able to come from time to time to 
an occasional Bible study group. At last, on April 23rd, the 
Germans took the quarters of the Movement at Rosenborggade 
17 in Copenhagen for the housing of German refugees. With 
this—and much else—in mind, we may well understand our 
Danish comrades in writing thus: 


“Still we feel like dreaming. A cavalcade of wonderful 
days of rejoicing is drawing to its end. We have given our- 
selves without repression to jubilation; even the students who 
are active in the resistance movements have found time for 
that—a wonderful mercy! Although we may feel content 
to be thankful for this unbelievable gift of freedom, we can- 
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not yet understand it through and through. Every day brings 
new discoveries of the countless consequences of the libera- 
tion, and only gradually do we see to its full extent what a 
terrible abyss of terror and despair we have been saved from. 
In a way that we have not dared to hope for, hardly pray 
for, God has shown our people that in giving gifts He does 
not give niggardly but generously! And how happy we are! 
We Scandinavians who in these years in spite of closed fron- 
tiers have been weeping and mourning together in the fel- 
lowship of suffering, we are meeting together with an abund- 
ance of rejoicing and thanksgiving in these days. We know 
that all are with us in this. Now that the iron ring around 
us is broken, the longing to cross the frontiers is immediately 
awake and strong, and we long to be able to re-establish 
contacts in different ways with students of the other Nordic 
countries,” 


To this message, sent to the Student Christian Movements of 
Finland, Norway and Sweden on May 12th, a few days later was 
added the following greeting to the whole Federation, signed 
by the two Chairmen of the Danish Movement, the Rev. Mr. 
Rald and Professor Lindhardt, and the General Secretary, the 
Rev. Mr. Jacobsen: 


“The Student Christian Movement of Denmark sends its 
best wishes for the fiftieth anniversary of the Federation. 
As in the dark years of this war we have wanted to remain 
steadily on the foundation of the Gospel of Christ, so it is 
our hope and our prayer that this Gospel may become the 
light of the world in the days of peace. We pray God to use 
us as the servants of the Gospel among Danish students and 
are very happy to be able again to co-operate fruitfully with 
our Nordic brethren.” 


Now the Danish S.C.M. hopes to be able to get back to its 
own home and there to prepare, if possible, for some sort of a 
summer conference, but in any case for a grand new university 
year. The magazine Sursum Corda has never ceased to appear, 
and in these last months it has brought the most delightful mes- 
sages “between the lines’. Now it has already published its 
“liberation number’, and we have every reason to expect from 
its skilful editor, and his collaborators, contributions of the 
greatest importance and value to the discussions of this next year 
of our common reconstruction problems. 
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Norway 


The Student Christian Movement of Norway has existed 
during these years, in one sense not much more than existed, 
in another sense definitely very much more. For the last year 
and a half the University of Oslo has been closed, and so mostly 
old members of the Movement have come together at Univer- 
sitetsgaten 20, the home of the S.C.M. of Norway. But these 
persons have arranged meetings, to which have come unofficially 
hundreds of students, and the School Movement saw more boys 
and girls at its conference last year than ever before. There 
has been a new understanding from the side of the Hallesby 
Movement, and in Uppsala Norwegian students of both Move- 
ments have formed a common Student Christian Association. 
But probably it is much too early to say yet what this may mean 
for the future. 

The magazine Forbundet was forbidden in late 1942 and its 
editor is in Sweden. We may take for granted that neither he 
nor the numerous other members of the S.C.M. of Norway, who 
have arrived in Sweden or been seized in Norway, have had these 
experiences because of their $.C.M. work only. They have 
fought bravely and audaciously for the liberation of their coun- 
try, led in this work—with or without knowing it—by their own 
Chairman, the Rev. Alex Johnson. When the names of the 
leaders of the Resistance Movement were published after the 
8th May, his name was among those high in the leadership of 
the whole Movement, which among other things had had to 
manage the contact with the Norwegian Government in London. 
And another member of that Movement, for a time himself a 
leader of the resistance of the University, told me the other day 
that, when at a certain moment he had to establish four new 
contacts among the leading resistance men, he found that three 
of these were active Christian people, two being members of 
the S.C.M. 

And this is the message of Alex Johnson and his General 
Secretary, Einar Gloersen, to the Federation: 


“The Student Christian Movement of Norway sends its 
greetings to the Federation on its fiftieth anniversary. We 
are deeply grateful for the fellowship with you that we have 
experienced in the years of oppression, and rejoice in the 
new day of work in open fellowship with Christian students 
of all countries. We learnt to walk with God in the dark- 
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ness, and are entering with Him into the light of the future, 
having a steady faith in the victory of Christ. 

“We have seen that all things concern the Church of 
Christ. Our calling is to assert the will of God in all the areas 
of life. Even in the relations between nations righteousness 
and truth may take the place of unrighteousness and lies, 
and love may drive away hatred and fear. Here Norway 
and the North have a certain responsibility, and a certain pos- 
sibility. We pray God to give us the power of using the new 
chances, which are given to us in the peace.” 


Sweden 

And so, what from Sweden? In a way, we should like to 
say nothing but to let this be the contribution of Swedish stu- 
dents: to listen to the voices from the other Nordic countries and 
to make sure that they are heard over the world. We may want 
to say today certain things about the future, about righteous- 
ness and reconciliation and the like, but we find that just now 
we had better keep silent and leave to those who have suffered 
and been oppressed to talk about such things. That we want 
most eagerly to be able to help Student Movements both in the 
North and farther away, and that we long very much for the 
re-establishment in person of contacts with the Nordic Move- 
ments and the Federation, are things too self-evident to be talketl 
much about. 


To many Swedish Christian students the Church has become 
the great word during these years. To some this has meant that 
they have become less concerned about the S.C.M. But for those 
who have lived through these years internationally awake, the 
S.C.M., or perhaps more correctly, the Federation, has grown to 
mean much more than ever before. Our own situation, our own 
devotion to the Church of our fathers tends to become stale and 
immobile if from the S.C.M. of Finland we do not get a mis- 
sionary and reviving spirit, if from the S.C.M.s of Denmark 
and Norway we do not learn that there is nothing that does not 
concern the Church of Christ, if from the whole Federation we 
do not learn to pray for the Church Universal: ut omnes unum 
sint. 

And so, at last, we have asked the true Federation man of 
Sweden, Harry Johansson, member of the Executive Committee 
of the Federation and now most active in the ecumenical move- 
ment, about his view of the tasks of the Swedish Movement and 
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of the Federation in days ahead. And this is what he has 
answered: 


“As pioneering groups the Student Christian Movements 
have to work with those questions which separate the peo- 
ples in order to show the way to a true fellowship. 

“The fate of Germany must concern us most earnestly 
in Sweden. Not that of Nazi Germany; it has never met with 
any sympathy in Sweden. But we cannot remain impassive 
to the fact that a huge neighbour people, which has meant 
so much for the culture of Europe and to our own Church, 
is now living in complete dispersion. The Student Move- 
ments within the Federation must take courage to come to 
the help of their German fellow students. The German 
opposition, not least the student revolt in Munich in 1943, 
shows what positive forces have been kept alive in Ger- 
many. To support these good forces in the student world 
of Germany will be one of the most essential tasks of the 
Federation. . 

“During the war many churches have been carried on 
the wave of national unity. .Now the time may soon come 
when the Church has to walk against general opinion. The 
place of students is to lead the way. And the Federation 
will have to mobilise all its wisdom and experience to guide 
the national movements. The good Federation Grey Books 
of the years between the wars must have successors. They 
will be valuable weapons in the struggle of the coming years.” 
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Recollections of Pioneering Days 
Joun R. Mott 


I value highly the privilege of meeting in this informal and 
intimate way such a remarkably representative conference of 
men and women, representing the present outreach of the 
W.S.C.F. I am going to lay aside my personal feelings, and 
speak of the early days of the Federation, telling you under what 
circumstances the vision came to me of a student movement of 
all nations and races. I was a student at Cornell University in 
my sophomore year, when my interest was aroused. I had 
tried. to break away from early religious impressions, but I had 
been brought to a fresh Christian interest by the influence of 
J. E. K. Studd of England, the cricketer, who later became Lord 
Mayor of London, during a visit which he paid to Cornell in 
the winter sessions 1885-6. I saw the advertisement of his meet- 
ing indicating that he was a prominent athlete, who had come 
with a Christian message from the students of Great Britain 
to the students of the U.S.A. My curiosity was aroused, and I 
went up the hill to the meeting. The room was crowded, and I 
was a little late. As I went in I heard the speaker saying: 
“Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not. Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ I went downhill to my own 
room, not to sleep but to fight. It took courage next day to 
heed his invitation to enquirers, and to go uphill to see him, and 
to share my unanswered questions. He led me to a reasonable 
and vital faith in Christ. By “reasonable” I mean a faith for 
which I could give reasons; by “vital’’ I mean a faith which 
changed my outlook, motives and disposition. Old things had 
passed away; all things had become new. 


A Creative Student Conference 

For the summer of 1886 D. L. Moody, the greatest evangelist 
of the nineteenth century, had been induced by the Inter-Col- 
legiate Movement of the Y.M.C.A. of Canada and the United 
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States to invite to a conference at Mount Hermon students 
from all parts of these countries. I had become editor of The 
Association Bulletin of the Cornell University Christian Asso- 
ciation, and just the other day I ran across an editorial, entitled 
Mr. D. L. Moody’s Summer School, which I wrote in June, 
1886, before the conference at Mount Hermon. Here are the 
closing sentences of what I wrote then: “May the movement 
which has for two years been sweeping through British univer- 
sities, sending their best brain into the world to carry on the 
conflict against spiritual wickedness in high places, and to sweep 
away the clouds of heathendom from continents,—which this 
year sends thirty men from the graduating class of Cambridge 
alone, into the mission field—may such a movement soon enter 
our universities. To this end let the prayers of Christians be 
offered for the success of Mr. Moody’s college conference.” 

At Mount Hermon there were two hundred and fifty-one 
students from eighty-nine universities and colleges. I was the 
first delegate chosen from Cornell and I found nine others. 
Unlike some of our present-day meetings, when people can hardly 
give up a complete week-end, our conference lasted for twenty- 
eight days, and all the students stayed the whole time. We 
had only one meeting a day, and D. L. Moody always presided. . 
Indeed I may say that his personality pervaded the conference. 
The rest of the day was spent in small groups, or delegation meet- 
ings, or simply in thinking over what we had heard and out 
under the elm trees plying the leaders with vital questions. As 
the spirit of the conference deepened, we spent our time in 
thought and prayer into the watches of the night. 


When the Mount Hermon conference opened, only three 
students were thinking about foreign missions; only one of them 
had decided to go. By the last night of the conferences ninety- 
nine had made the decision. Next morning there was a fare- 
well prayer meeting and the hundredth man came in and fell 
upon his knees. The plan which followed was modelled on that 
of the famous “Cambridge Seven’. Visitation was to be made 
of the colleges of the United States and Canada. In the end 
only Robert P. Wilder and John Forman were able to travel, 
but eleven hundred student volunteers were recruited, and Robert 
E. Speer took up the work for the following year. During the 
subsequent years, seventeen to eighteen thousand American and 
Canadian students have gone out in the missionary service of 
the Church. 
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The Beginning of the Vision 

The year following Mount Hermon, I was ecel President 
of the Cornell Christian Association, and our membership rose 
from 130 to 330, and there were the first offers for missionary 
service. Near the close of my junior year in 1887 I wrote my 
first report, and presented it at the annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 5th. (How many hundreds have I prepared since!) Here 
is a significant paragraph: ‘‘One other fact crowds in upon us as 
we survey the religious work of American colleges. The ener- 
gies of the Cornell University Christian Association have been 
confined to its own development. In a great measure this has 
been necessary; but it must be no longer self-centred. Now 
that it has done a good work for Cornell it must begin to reach 
out and touch the outside world. God grant that Cornell may 
give birth to some religious movement that will influence the 
world — just as the Inter-Collegiate Y.M.C.A. Movement, 
originated by our Princeton brothers, is the most potent relig- 
ious factor in American colleges today, or as the American For- 
eign Mission Movement, which took its rise among a few young 
men by that old haystack at Williams College, is lifting every 
fallen nation on the globe.” One can see in these words the 
beginning of the vision which was later realised in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

At the close of my college period I was offered two travel- 
ling fellowships in the departments of philosophy and history, 
but did not see my way to accepting them. C. K. Ober of the 
Inter-Collegiate Y.M.C.A. had other designs for me. Twice 
he asked me to be a travelling secretary, and twice I turned his 
invitation down. Then he came again to visit me at Cornell. 
Toward the end of the day I walked up to the station with him 
to catch his train. He suggested that we spend some minutes in 
prayer, and I could not as a Christian refuse. I remember 
how we withdrew into the coal-shed, and knelt upon the dusty 
floor. “Will you be willing to try this work j in the colleges for 
one year,” he said, “and then see whether it is the will of God 
for you to stay longer?” I gave in and agreed to serve for one 
year—and I am still in the game! 

Soon I found that I could not be satisfied with the confines 
of Canada and the U.S.A. In 1891 I went to the Y.M.C.A. 
world conference at Amsterdam. There I met Karl Fries and 
many leaders from the European churches and universities. 
When I came back to North America I remember thinking what 
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a selfish crowd we were, how lacking in vision. A little later, 
in 1894, Donald Fraser came over to represent the British Col- 
lege Christian Union and the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union at the Detroit student missionary conference. With hirr 
I shared the vision of an organisation that would link all the 
Christian student movements of the world. Fraser invited me 
to Keswick in 1894, where the British student conferences were 
then held and again in 1895. Before I went over in 1895 I had 
received invitations to visit India, China, Great Britain, Germany, 
Scandinavia and France—without any collusion on the part of 
those who invited me. This set my wife and myself to thinking 
seriously and praying. Has God a plan for us? we asked. 

We decided to go. I gave up my salary to be free, and we 
left behind our child of two years old. We set out on a journey 
in which we were to cover 60,000 miles, and which was to last 
twenty-one or twenty-two months and involved serving over a 
score of countries. Everywhere I went I shared the vision of a 
world student movement. The British $.C.M. voted unanim- 
ously in favour of it, as had the movement in the United States 
and Canada before we set out. We decided that it would be 
better to defer forming the movement until we reached the Con- 
tinent, and Rutter Williamson was delegated by the British to 
accompany me to the European Continent. As well as the move- 
ments of North America and Britain we had the ‘“S.C.M. in 
Lands without National Organisation” on our side, for some 
of us had formed it, and drawn up its statutes! We got Luther 
Wishard to come to Germany with us, and together we set out 
to extend the range of interest and conviction. - 


The Federation Founded 


How vividly I remember that time in Germany, and not 
least the feather beds, which covered us! What an exhausting 
time it was,’ what sleepless nights. For in this German student 
conference we were losing out in the fight. The leader of the 
conference was a man who had visions, but later they always 
seemed to depart! At last we got the students behind us and 
next morning the leader, Count Pickler, said: “Let us pray 
again.” After prayer he said: “Mr. Mott is right. We should 
line up with North America, Britain, and the movement amongst 
mission lands.” So on we went to Scandinavia, taking Johannes 
Siemsen as a German representative with us. We thought that 
we must get the Scandinavian students in on the ground floor 
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Christian students and professors of all the universities of Scan- 
dinavia had that year for the first time assembled for a confer- 
ence at the Castle of Vadstena. What a holy place that is! 
We talked and talked, and at last they agreed to have a move- 
ment to unite all the Christian students of Scandinavia, and 
then to take that movement into the proposed world organisa- 
tion. On their knees they made the decision. .Dr. Fries of 
Sweden, and Pastor Eckhoff of Norway were appointed to meet 
those of us who had come representing the Student Movements 
of North America, the British Isles, Germany and Mission 
Lands. In the garret of the castle we worked and prayed for 
three or four days at the Constitution, and founded the World‘s 
Student Christian Federation. JI have in my possession a little 
card on which the main points are noted. 

Then it was “good-bye” and off again on our world journey. 
We visited Italy, where we put in a first entering wedge. Then 
in Switzerland we met the Swiss students at their first inter- 
university Christian conference and the formation of a national 
movement was decided upon. It is curious how we wondered 
whether this movement would be big enough; we tended in those 
days to measure strength by size! On to the Balkan States, 
where I learnt my first ecumenical lessons notably in Bulgaria 
and Greece which were the first Orthodox countries I had ever 
visited. Then there followed a memorable week at the famous 
Robert College on the Bosphorus, with its students from the 
Balkans, Turkey and Russia. They had had Armenian, 
Greek, Bulgarian, and English Christian Associations. We got 
them to come together. Then another week at the important 
college in Beirut with its handful of Protestant students, among 
hundreds of Mohammedans and members of Eastern Churches. 
Next over terrible roads to Jerusalem with its two high schools. 
On to Egypt where the Coptic Church really floored me! Up 
the Nile to the American Mission College at Asyut where we 
enlisted eleven volunteers for the work of the evangelisation of 
the Sudan. 


A Momentous Journey 


From Egypt we sailed down the Red Sea bound for Ceylon. 
There the first Student Y.M.C.A. group in the mission field had 
been founded by Frank Sanders of the U.S.A. Across to India 
we went for a tour lasting four months. It was decided near 
the end that there should be a Student Y.M.C.A. of India, Burma 
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and Ceylon. I came down with a bad attack of fever, but I had 


» at all costs to form the movement. Against the doctor’s orders 


we held a meeting round my bed of students from various parts 
of India, and the movement was organised. At Poona, spending 
Christmas holidays with Robert Wilder, I received a cable via 
Bombay stating that a sum of money had arrived for me and 
was waiting in the bank! The British S.V.M.U. was holding its 
first conference in January 1896 at Liverpool under Donald 
Fraser’s chairmanship. A letter had come to them from a student 
in Melbourne, Australia, asking for help in forming a movement. 
From their voluntary conference offering they cabled £200 to me, 
in the hope that I would extend my tour and visit Australia. 
We could not leave the money behind! 

And so with ice in boxes to help my fever we set sail for a 
country in which we thought we did not know a soul, knowing 
that it would prolong our trip by four or five months. When we 
reached Adelaide my fever had been blown away. On the Sun- 
day evening of the day we landed, we attended the Scots Church; 
the minister introduced me to the Chief Justice, and he, in turn, 
to the Chancellor of the University. Soon we had a Christian 
Association in South Australia, then Melbourne, then in Sydney 
and all the other important colleges. I even crossed to Tasmania 
and, as the guest of Bishop Montgomery, later General Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, I addressed the 
synod of the Church of England and sought out and enlisted the 
group of Christian students. 

Five awful days followed on the rough seas between Australia 
and New Zealand, in a ship which divided the men from the 
women, so that I scarcely saw my wife during the trip. The 
Scots seemed to have charge of the South Island, and the Eng- 
lish of the North! We soon had branches in all the four Colleges, 
and delegates agreed to cross the stormy ‘sea with us again to 
Melbourne. There at a four day convention was formed the 
Australasian §.C.M. which later divided into the two national 
movements of Australia and New Zealand. 

At Sydney we took ship again and in a voyage of twenty- 
three days through those Pacific Islands, whose names have 
become so familiar to us in recent days, we sailed to Hong Kong. 
Then followed a four months tour in China. After a chain of 
regional gatherings we held a nation-wide conference to organise 
an S.C.M. in China, and to it came the presidents of seventeen 
colleges. All but two of them were foreign missionaries, How 
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times have changed! Now it is hard to get a senior man into a 
student conference! Twenty branches or so had been formed 
throughout the tour in China. Then we went on to Japan. It 
was a difficult time, when extra-territoriality was under discus- 
sion. We got hold of the students first, then of the professors. 
A movement with branches in nearly thirty universities and col- 
leges was formed. At Honolulu I stopped off to rest, but one 
day I secured a gift of $1,200 for the salary of a student worker. 
From that original giver in 1897 and his family, that annual gift 
has continued up to this very year, nearly half a century. So 
my rest cannot be said to have been a time of idleness! In 1897 
at Northfield and Williamstown, Massachusetts, the first con- 
ference of the W.S.C.F. was held, attended by official delegates 
from all the movements in the Federation—Movements of North 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. : 


To and fro I travelled for a quarter of a century until in 1920 
I gave up the general secretaryship. I recall the sequence of the 
places of our conferences down these years: Eisenach, Germany, 
1898; Versailles, France, 1900; Soro, Denmark, 1902; Zeist, 
Holland, 1905; Tokyo, Japan, 1907; Oxford, England, 1909; 
Constantinople, Turkey, 1911; Lake Mohonk, United States, 
1913; and St. Beattenberg, Switzerland, 1920. 


The Best Days Lie in the Future 


Then for a further eight years I had the honor of serving 
as Chairman of the W.S.C.F. What memories, not here and 
there one but literally all of these creative gatherings kindle! Each 
one of them was truly creative and accomplished a work which 
will never die. Likewise the intervening tours involving in the 
course of my lifetime visiting (and in many cases revisiting again 
and again) upwards of 7,000 separate universities, colleges and 
high schools. One trusts that no visit was fruitless. But the 
prevailing emotion with me tonight is that of my own deep and 
lasting indebtedness to the students and teachers of all the lands 
and races and communions. Coupled with this inadequate tribute 
is my mastering conviction that the best days, incomparably the 
best, lie in the future. It must be so. What could be more dis- 
honoring to the past than to assume that it had not prepared the 
way for something better? 


Why should we confidently expect that our future may and 
will transcend in promise, potency and achievement our past? A 
sufficient reason should be the larger knowledge and experience 
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we can bring to the opportunities and tasks of the coming day. 
Then think of our vastly greater numbers in contrast with the 
small, inexperienced and at times unacknowledged bands of 
pioneers. Moreover, our world-wide fellowship has acquired in 
many areas a momentum of victory which is simply priceless. 
Taking the world as a whole an atmosphere has been generated 
to which I have learned to attach the greatest importance—an 
atmosphere in which men come to loathe to differ and, what is 
even more important, to determine to understand. What does 
not this make possible in a movement embracing so many dif- 
ferent nations, races and Christian bodies? Think also of the 
perfectly tremendous challenges which confront our world-wide 
fellowship in a time of literally world-wide upheaval. Surely this 
will call out our all too latent hidden powers. Let us remember 
the statement of Luther that before every great opportunity God 
had sent to him some special trial. This has been true in my 
own experience as those who have been most intimately related 
to me can testify. In this time of unparalleled trial or testing 
may we be especially sensitive and responsive, remembering that 
without shadow of doubt man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 

I might sum up the grounds of my unshakeable confidence that 
by far our best days as a Federation are before us by the reminder . 
that we have a larger Christ. Not a new Christ, for He is the 
same yesterday, today and forever—but larger. Larger in the 
sense that there are now so many more members of our Federa- 
tion who have an authentic, indubitable experience of Christ than 
in earlier periods, that is, Christ has so many more open channels 
through whom to break out and do His wonder works. Larger 
also in the sense that there are now so many more companies 
or groups, large and small, who have entered into a triumphant 
solidarity; and, on the authority of Christ Himself in His High 
Priestly Prayer, such oneness on the part of His followers con- 
stitutes the triumphant apologetic. 
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The Fellowship of the Federation 
Te Ze Koo 


‘Twenty-four years of travel 

From Pearl Harbor, December 1941, until a few weeks ago . 
I have been isolated from contacts with the Federation, and 
unable to carry on my work as a Federation Secretary, but the 
reality of our fellowship has come home to me in a new way. This 
year we are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and, naturally, my thoughts go 
back to my first contact with it in 1921. I have stayed with this 
work amongst students ever since. When in 1921 I went into 
the student work of the Y.M.C.A. in China, I did not have the 
advantage of any first-hand experience in this field, for I had 
spent my first ten years after college in railway work. I knew 
very little about the nature of the student movement, and when 
David Yui first asked me to join the staff I made two conditions. 
I asked him not to call on me to raise money, and not to call on 
me to make speeches. He agreed to both my conditions, and I 
have done little else since! 

My introduction to the W.S.C.F. was when I was sent to 
Hardenbroek in Holland in 1921 to meet with the Executive 
Committee, and to convey our invitation from China for the 
first World Student Conference after the war to meet in my own 
country. This conference, which took place at Peking in 1922, 
meant for the Far East in the life of the Federation the first great 
impact. If you travel in China, you will still find people who 
caught an inspiration at that great meeting. I continued for 
some time in student work in China, and it was our friend Dr. 
John R. Mott who first broached to me the idea of working for 
the Federation. I did not want to do it, and tried to refuse. But 
he remembered his own experience as a young man being invited 
to a student secretaryship, and said: “Just come and try it for 
a year!’ My first travel was in India for four months in the 
winter of 1922-23. And for twenty years I travelled constantly 
for the Federation. 


Caught in Hong Kong 


In the latter part of 1941 my travels took me to Hong Kong, 
where I was waiting for a plane to San Francisco when the 
Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor took place. Then began a 
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period when I was marooned, first of all for three months in 
Hong Kong, and then for two and a half years in Shanghai. 
Last October I left Shanghai in an attempt to reach the interior 
of China. I had tried once before in 1943, and failed; now I 
succeeded. The first stage of my journey was accomplished when 
I reached the nearest guerilla territory. Then from that point 
on the Eastern coast of China I started walking in the direction 
of a city in the Northwest, where I could take an aeroplane. In 
forty-four days I covered eight hundred miles on foot, and finally 
on January lst, 1945, I reached Chungking. Then I spent some 
weeks resting. Now the last part of my journey of twelve 
thousand miles from Chungking to Washington took me only 
five days. I felt that I was travelling on a magic carpet! I 
walked into a meeting of the officers of the W.S.C.F. in New 
York only ten minutes behind time. From December 1941 to 
March 1945—and only ten minutes late! : 

For the three years in Hong Kong and Shanghai I was 
blacked out from the physical point of view, but during all these 
years the Federation was still with me. At the end of three 
months in Hong Kong I got out. Mrs. Koo and I caught the 
first Japanese boat to leave the city. I had five Hong Kong dol- 
lars in my pocket when Hong Kong was invaded, and Mrs. Koo 
had twenty-eight. The tickets for the passage cost H.K. $80.00 
each, so we booked them in faith without having any money to 
pay. The ship was due to leave Hong Kong on February 20th, 
and on the 18th I went to pay a farewell call upon two friends. 
As I rose to leave these friends asked me to wait a moment. 
Both of them disappeared. When they came back, they tucked 
a little envelope into my hand. In student days they had been in 
Great Britain and were members of the British S.C.M. Now 
they said in a note: ‘‘We should like to give you H.K. $350.00 
as our contribution to the W.S.C.F.” So you see, that money 
came in handy! It not only paid for our tickets, but there were 
H.K. $140.00 over to help a young man, in whom we were 
interested, to leave Hong Kong. 


Isolation and the reality of fellowship 

Physically I was shut up, blacked out, yet the Federation was 
still with me. In Shanghai I had no income. My situation was 
very difficult, because I could not work in association with either 
the Japanese or the Nanking Puppet Government. We _ had to 
sell our household articles that had a marketable value. to get 
money for daily food. Even then the Federation came to me 
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in a peculiar way. One day I received a letter from an American 
friend in Chungking. It was written in Chinese and was addressed 
to me in a strange way, for it used a rendering of my European 
initials ““T.Z.” It announced to T.Z. that an uncle of his, Mr. 
Sa-Mu-Sa, was very old and sick and longed to see him. It told 
him that if he left Shanghai there would be two thousand dollars 
from him waiting in Chungking. And who was this old uncle 
Sa-Mu-Sa? Gradually I made out from the Chinese characters 
that it was Uncle Sam U.S.A.! The fellowship of the Federation 
again; I had not been forgotten by my friends outside. 

In these practical ways you can see the reality of something 
we often talk about theoretically—the fellowship of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. As we think of the Federation in 
these fifty years behind us, our first thought must be that in all 
these years, with their periods of black-out, the spiritual fellow- 
ship of the Federation has never been broken just by physical 
isolation. It takes isolation to make one realise how vivid that 
fellowship can be at times. It is found most particularly in 
prayer. In sharing in intercession for others you can still project 
yourself out into the world. We do not ordinarily feel that 
prayer surrounds us. But those in danger have a sense of being 
buoyed-up, of being carried on something. Because that comes 
to you, you are conscious of the reality of this fellowship we talk 
about. 

Another thing that happened to me was that I lost something 
we ordinarily take for granted—liberty. I was suddenly deprived 
of the meaning of my life, of my work. I found myself living 
under an alien rule which was the negation of all I believed in. 
You can hardly see what your personal worth is, when liberty 
has gone, All guarantee of life and property was finished, and 
my work had ended. Nothing of value seemed to remain. Yet, 
because in the Federation we sometimes speak of Christus Victor, 
of the Lordship of Christ, we, who own that Lordship, are still 
free even under those conditions. Because we own that Lordship 
no power can take the final conviction of our dignity and personal 
worth from the smallest of us. As we face the years before us, 
how can each of us communicate to the rising generations some- 
thing of this kind of Glory of God that comes into an earthen 
vessel, fragile and easily broken, and demonstrates’ its great 
power? When that message goes forth we shall see the kind 
of miracles, which our Founder has told us of, repeated in our 
Federation’s next fifty years. 
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Gaining a Foothold Amongst Women 
Students ' | 


Tales of Early Days in the W.S.C.F. 
RutH Rouse 


Surely no woman was ever called to a more fascinating sphere 
of service than was mine in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. This is an ever deepening conviction as I re-read 
my journals and reports sent to the Federation in twenty years 
of travel in sixty-five different countries, until I left the staff 
in 1924. My field was in many ways very different from Dr. 
Mott’s; and perhaps even more thrilling. Its problems can be 
sharply differentiated into three sections: Europe, North America 
and Mission Lands. 


Pioneer work amongst pioneers 

The women’s work of the Federation meant, except in North 
America, pioneer work amongst pioneer women. In Europe, 
women students were a new phenomenon both in the life of their 
countries and in the universities. Their presence there had been 
hotly opposed; they had won their right to study by a struggle 
against opposition at home and in the university, the state and 
too often the Church. Their hand was against every man’s and 
every man’s hand against theirs: the result was usually a some- 
what aggressive type of woman student—a sharp reaction against 
everything old and established, including the Christian religion. 
Broadly speaking, in complete contrast to the strongly Christian 
pioneers of the women’s movement in America, the pioneers of 
the women’s movement in Europe, including the women students, 
were detached from all religion—religionslos—and not seldom 
militantly anti-Christian. Britain (and with her Australasia) 
occupied a middle position: her women pioneers were, in the 
main, absorbed in the causes they stood for, education amongst 
others, and neutral in matters of religion. Amongst students con- 
ditions varied, but even in the nineties there were few groups 


*This is a chapter from a fascinating history of the W.S.C.F. from 1895 to 
1924, soon to be published. 
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of women students where the atmosphere was favourable to 
S.C.M. work. 

The number of women students varied in Europe, from 200 
in Holland, to many thousands in Russia; but by and large, we 
were dealing with women’s movements in their earliest stages. 
Our rule was get a foothold in any group of the women students, 
however few. In the early stages of the presence of women 
students in the universities a woman student Christian cell has 
a future which is hard to secure at a later stage. 

To gain a foothold was sometimes no easy matter. The Ger- 
man line was breached only through a term of study at Halle, 
where besides improving our German, Mrs. J. H. Oldham and 
I ran a Bible circle and discovered leaders for the very first 
Women Students’ Christian Union in Germany. Amongst them 
was a medical student as keenly Christian as she was intellectually 
brilliant, who became the first president of the D.C.V.S.F.— 
Deutsche Christliche Vereinigung Studierender Fraten. Where 
introductions in 1912 were absolutely lacking, in Vienna for 
example, sandwich-men paraded in front of the university, invit- 
ing women students to hear the author, while a janitor was 
suborned by Austrian S.C.M. men to the unlawful proceeding of 
attaching notices to every lecture room door. Result, an audience 
of forty girls where seven had been prophesied, In Brussels in 
1914, a personal card of invitation was sent in my name to every 
woman student in the university, inviting them to a meeting in 
my hotel. 


Revolution or propaganda? 


In Russia, police regulations were one of many difficulties. 
Students might not meet more than five at a time for any purpose 
whatever. If you wished to address a student meeting you had 
to notify the police ten days in advance when and where you 
wished to speak, and provide them with the text of your address. 
If they gave permission, uniformed police officers complete with 
swords, would be there in the front row to see that you or your 
audience did not stray from religion to revolution. 

Almost all students were revolutionaries of one kind or 
another. I had personal talks with more than one who was un- 
doubtedly meditating a political assassination or, as they called 
it, “a judicial execution.” To have to do with students pro- 
voked police suspicion at once. On one of my last visits to 
Russia, I was refused permission for public meetings in Moscow 
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on the ground that I was a “danger to public morality and a 
menace to public peace”! 

Once in the actual presence of the women students there were 
_all manner of psychological barriers to be overcome. “What 
conceivable motive can bring this woman here from another 
country?” I have been suspected of being an agent of Protestant 
propaganda, or again of clerical Catholicism; of being employed 
by some political party—Pan-Germanism in Austria, Czarism 
or Social Democracy in Russia; of belonging to the Salvation 
Army; of desiring to spread Christian Science, theosophy, Tol- 
stoyism or free love; of leading an attack on the higher education 
of women, or on the Jews. A large proportion of the women 
students were Jewesses, and anti-Semitism was a grave prob- 
lem in all the universities. 

The place of meeting must be chosen with care: Swedish 
students on my first visit, while quite curious to meet me, 
refused to do so in the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
In bi- or trilingual countries, one was quickly introduced to race 
and language difficulties; in Finland a due porportion of the 
meetings must be translated into Swedish and Finnish respec- 
tively; in Belgium the Flemings would boycott a meeting in 
French, while the Walloons would boycott one in Flemish; 
fortunately in many countries, women students understood Eng- 
lish spoken slowly, and the language snag could thus be by- 
passed. 

The opening wedge was usually an address or addresses on 
compassable little subjects such as “The Social, Moral and: Reli- 
gious Problems of Women Students in Five Continents” , or 
“The Meaning of Life”, or “Christianity and Auto-Suggestion”. 
Discussion would follow, and then visits to me provided my hotel 
or my hostess were considered politically and racially neutral. 


First Beginnings 

On certain things, good and bad, one speedily learnt to 
reckon: 1. Everywhere, charges of widespread immorality would 
be brought against the women students. “Leave them alone: 
they are hopeless—we wouldn’t dream of letting our daughters 
study” was too often the attitude of Christian leaders. Certainly 
one had to be prepared to tackle many moral questions, unheard 
of in British or American colleges: in places the charges were 
justified but they were invariably cruelly exaggerated, and some- 
times completely untrue. 
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2. There was always prepared ground. In Finland, thirty 
girls out of two hundred in the university attended my first 
meeting; each came in peeping round the door to see if anyone 
else was there; each thought she was the only woman in the 
university interested in religion, From a Swedish university, I 
received elaborate letters beforehand from one rather senior 
student telling me that no Swedish woman student could possibly 
accept Christianity (at any rate the kind she was sure I believed 
in) and as for “missions, that could only interest ancient school- 
masters and artisans.” But she wanted me to come. She had a 
great love for the younger women students, a keen sense of their 
needs, and a sort of hope I might perhaps help them. It was 
she who led their first Bible circle. 

3. There was always response; someone perhaps who said 
“You've awakened something in me which has long been sleep- 
ing’; or (typical in Russia) “You say Christ is a saviour from 
despair. I can’t agree, but one thing is true—suicide is more 
common amongst students than any other class; what is the 
explanation?’ There were always some who sought and found. 
There was the repeated and marvellous experience that evangelis- 
tic work through interpretation had more result than in the 
speaker’s native tongue. No more convincing proof could there 
be of the reality and power of the Holy Spirit to anyone who 
has had to face the appalling barriers of being interpreted. There 
was always prepared leadership of some sort, someone who would 
lead a Bible circle, or act as secretary of a newly fledged Chris- 
tian Association, someone at least with whom one could cor- 
respond. No Student Christian Movement ever took shape, until 
some leader appeared who was herself a student. 

4. The work once begun, it must be carefully fostered; the 
women student field of the world became a network of mutual 
service. It was my joy to find and fit the pieces in the most 
fascinating jig-saw puzzle in the world. Leaders were trained 
by an invitation secured to some conference in some other land— 
the British S.C.M. was prodigal with such invitations to Conis- 
head and Swanwick; or by a time in a training school—the 
National Board Y.W.C.A. Training School in New York was 
generous with scholarships; or by a journey with me as secretary 
or interpreter, sharing in the speaking and personal work. 

We found not a few students willing to pass a term or so in 
a foreign university on some graduate work, but with the 
interests of a possible S.C.M. in view. Later the Federation drew 
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on women specialists for particular services: Michi Kawai of 
Japan in Europe and Britain; Grace Yang of China in India; 
Alexandra Dobrolouboff of Moscow had a message straight for 
the minds and hearts of the Russians in Switzerland. 

But once the early pioneer stage was passed, the work 
amongst women students in Europe tended to develop on lines 
not so different from the work amongst men, and requires no 
further separate treatment. 


Work with existing movements amongst women students 


These, when I became a Federation secretary, were found in 
a really organised form only in the United States and Canada, 
Britain, and the British Dominions, and in Scandinavia and 
India; and except in North America, I had had some share in 
bringing these movements into existence. 

My first visits to North America were in 1897-1899, where 
before going to India as a missionary, I did eighteen months’ 
work first as a Student Volunteer secretary and then as a College 
Y.W.C.A. Secretary. The turn of the kaleidoscope showed a 
transatlantic pattern wholly different from the pioneer groups 
of women students in Scandinavia and Britain. I was introduced 
to the one movement for women’s higher education which had 
behind it half a century or more of history, to a country where 
the number of women students was approaching six figures, and . 
where the women’s movement, educational and otherwise, had 
been pioneered by women of: strong Christian convictions and 
purpose—a Mary Lyon or a Frances Willard—with the aim of 
preparing women for the service of the Kingdom of God. In the 
United States I found a fully fledged College Y.W.C.A. move- 
ment, already at work in colleges where at least 50,000 women 
were studying, with methods and traditions of fascinating inter- 
est. In Canada there were the beginnings of College Association 
work, naturally on a much smaller scale, and showing both 
American and British (especially Scottish) characteristics. 

An unbelievable opportunity was mine—a most direct prepara- 
tion for work in the Federation. Not only did I learn to under- 
stand the varied and widespread work of the national Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. movements—a valuable training for co-operation 
—but along my own line, I visited at least a hundred universities 
and colleges, women’s colleges and co-educational, denomina- 
tional and state institutions, mostly in the East and Middle West. 
I attended and helped to work up women’s delegations to the 
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Quadrennial Student Volunteer Convention at Cleveland, Febru- 
ary 1898; I was present at student summer conferences, both 
men’s and women’s, and numerous state conventions of the 
Y.W.C.A., at which the College Y.W.C.A.’s of the state con- 
concerned were represented in large numbers. 


Learning a New World 

I learnt a New World in every sense. Its strangest feature to 
me was the small denominational college, with its all-pervasive 
religious atmosphere: “Miss Rouse,” said a student chairman in 
one such college, ‘will feel perfectly at home tonight as she is 
speaking to an audience of fully consecrated Christians”; Miss 
Rouse, accustomed to the vigorous onslaught of sceptical opposi- 
tion, felt anything but at home. I understood better the circum- 
stances and potentialities of the State Universities into which 
women were pouring, though I soon learnt to value highly the 
part the small religious colleges played in American educational 
developments. Moreover they prepared me for work to come in 
American mission colleges and schools throughout the East and 
in South Africa, founded by the graduates of these colleges, and 
carrying on their spirit and traditions. 

Strange as it may seem, this very youthful stranger from 
Britain was for many months the one and only national College 
Secretary of the American Committee of the Y.W.C.A., owing 
to the serious illness of their College Secretary, Effie Kelly Price, 
under whom I was to have worked. For future Federation 
service this was all to the good. I learnt a vast amount; but 
what, it may well be asked, could I contribute except knowledge 
of and interest in the Federation? For one thing there were 
pioneer areas still untouched in this huge American field. I found 
myself, like Henry Drummond, directing American attention to 
the large aggregations of non-resident students in the metro- 
politan areas, medical, art and music students, a hitherto neg- 
lected field. Metropolitan women students’ work soon began in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. The College 
Y.W.C.A. had at that time almost no foothold in the great 
women’s colleges in the Eastern States—Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith and Bryn Mawr—institutions with no parallel elsewhere 
and of enormous importance and influence. As a Student Volun- 
teer secretary, I had made some valuable links with these colleges 
and could help the College Y.W.C.A. to closer contacts with 
them, especially by drawing certain workers from their gradu- 
ates into College Y.W.C.A. work. 
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Being a narrow young thing, with just one idea, that idea 
being students, I was of some help, I believe, in getting the 
American Committee and the Canadian National Y.W.C.A. 
Council, both composed at that time of women whose main 
interest was in City Association work, to realise the enormous 
and wonderful asset they had in their Student Departments; some 
again came to realise the wonderful service which their Foreign 
Departments might render to the women of the East, by sending 
student secretaries to the Orient, and thus influencing the nas- 
cent movements for women’s education in the East. 


Down under 


Sometimes service to an existing movement took the form of 
studying the position and relationships of the women students 
in the national Student Christian Movement. One of my hap- 
piest visits was four months in Australia and New Zealand in 
1908. Nowhere in the world is there to be found a finer set of 
women students than in those two countries—strong, capable, 
independent, delightful and faithful friends. 

Here I found myself cast for the unusual rdle of a determined 
feminist. Though many of the women students were enthusias- 
tic supporters of the Student Movement, the Australasian Stu- 
dent Christian Union had been till then entirely in the hands of 
men. They had men travelling secretaries, who visited even the 
girls’ boarding-schools to their own bewilderment and that of 
the headmistresses; men arranged every detail of the joint sum- 
mer conferences; none but men were on the Committee. The 
success of my visit was indeed imperilled by the fact that the men 


_ had invited me, and announced to the not unnaturally resentful 


women students that I was coming. However we speedily made 
friends and common cause; we held two special women students’ 
conferences in Melbourne, Australia, and Christchurch, New 
Zealand, to discover their real mind about the S.C.M. Before 
I left, after a campaign to raise the necessary money, the 
A.S.C.U. with hearty good will had appointed a woman 
travelling secretary (I had great fun training her for her new 
duties), and had put five women on its Committee. 

Another advance made was in increased co-operation with the 
Y.W.C.A. in both countries; Australasian women students, like 
the students in Britain, were already enthusiastic supporters of 
the Missionary Settlement for University Women (M.S.U.W.) 
of which I was a member while I was in India. It was at work 
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amongst women students and other educated women in Bombay. 
Arrangements were now made whereby women students could 
be recruited and sent out for student work in India and China 
through the newly oranised Y.W.C.A. Foreign Department 
(Australian and New Zealand women have made splendid Asso- 
ciation pioneers in India and China); the thoughts of women 
students were also directed towards the Y.W.C.A. secretariat as 
a field for Christian social service in the homeland. 


Work in non-Christian lands 

Decision to sign the Student Volunteer Declaration in my last 
year at Girton College, Cambridge, was the decisive moment in 
my whole life. I was only two years in the mission field in India; 
but as a secretary of the Federation it fell to my lot to visit every 
great mission field of the world, except the Netherlands Indies 
and Central Africa, and so, I hope, to work out my missionary 
purpose. Throughout the East, the Federation, from the begin- 
ning, had dealt with great masses of student men. Its task as 
regards women was to see the coming women’s movement in 
the Orient when still only on the horizon and to prepare for it. 


Women leaders, Christian leaders 

In India the vision was yet afar off. The nursery of each 
oriental women students’ Christian movement was the mission 
school. The East owes women’s education to the missionary; the 
small denominational college in America had taught me the 
potentiality of the mission school as the seed-bed of Christian 
leadership. The Missionary Settlement for University Women 
allowed me to spend part of my missionary time in India in 
pioneering for the Student Y.W.C.A., visiting important mission 
schools, and the one or two mission colleges for women, investi- 
gating small groups of women students in the government col- 
leges in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Agra, and organising 
the women student camps, the first Y.W.C.A. conferences in 
India. Broadly speaking, all the women students in India were 
drawn from the Christian community (the Parsees in Bombay 
and the Brahma-Samaj women in Calcutta were exceptions). 
For years to come, women leaders in India in every profession 
would be Christian women. To secure that their leadership was 
truly Christian, was the inspiration of all of us, both in the 
M.S.U.W. and the Y.W.C.A., who in those early days (1900- 
1901), believed it worthwhile to start voluntary Christian 
Associations even in mission schools where all the girls were 
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Christians, and the teaching and atmosphere were deeply 
religious, and against the the time that Student Y.W.C.A. secre- 
taries would be sent out to the great cities from America, Britain 
or the Dominions, to secure help from some S.C.M. trained 
_ missionary, or city Y.W.C.A. secretary for the struggling begin- 
| nings of student movement life among the women in the 
government colleges. 


Second best will not do 


The same vision of a women students’ Christian movement 
was dawning in China and Korea, when I visited them in 1907. 
There were signs everywhere of the tide of Chinese’ women 
students, which was to rise almost on the morrow. The teachers 
and the Student Y.M.C.A. secretaries and their wives saw it 
coming. Some even prophesied “five million women students 
within ten years’. “The National Committee of the Y.W.C.A. 
of China,” I record, “is calmly and dispassionately asking 
America and Britain for nine of their best secretaries and thirteen 
if possible, mostly for student work. . . . Second best will not 
do, and we cannot begin too soon.” In the mission school there 
were already some Associations, and in these schools, in contrast 
to India, there were many non-Christian scholars, and many 
more pressing to enter. The first Y.W.C.A. student conference 
was to be held that year in Foochow for fifteen schools. In a 
few years there were six regular student conferences in six 
language areas. 

In Korea, though as yet the student field was confined to 
mission schools, and to little girls beginning to attend govern- 
ment schools, with equal calmness the missionaries demanded 
two Y.W.C.A. student workers. Korea however was to wait: 

My three months in Japan at the time of the Tokyo Con- 
ference, 1907, was a different and more thrilling experience. 
Here the movement for women’s higher education was in full 
swing. Partly as the result of the loss of men in the Russo- 
Japanese war, 1904, parents were sending young daughters of 
fifteen or sixteen up to the great cities. ‘Find yourself some- 
where to live—find yourself a school. You'll have to earn your 
living—your husband will want a modern educated wife.” 
There were at least 10,000 such in Tokyo alone, apart from those 
in mission schools, or other Christian schools. Girls who had 
lived at home under the strict rule of “the three obediences’— 
to father, husband, and son—but knew no rules for street cars, 
boarding houses, and male acquaintances were plunged into 
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social and moral confusion and all kinds of difficulties. The 
marvel was not that so many but that so few went wrong. 


Sowing seeds of conviction 

Japan was fortunate in having as its Y.W.C.A. pioneer that 
great missionary statesman, Caroline Macdonald, of Canada. 
With unerring judgment and skill she used the foreign women 
delegates to the Tokyo Conference to sow seeds of conviction 
about Student Y.W.C.A. work in the minds of Japanese Chris- 
tian and non-Christian leaders. I found myself interviewed by 
the papers as being an authority on education; while I myself 
in this same capacity interviewed Ministers of Education and of 
Foreign Affairs and of Sanitation! Presidents of Education 
Societies, Governors of Provinces, Mayors, Princesses and 
Marchionesses, not to speak of heads of colleges and schools. I 
addressed numerous girls’ schools, government, private, Buddhist 
and Christian. My addresses to professors and teachers were 
printed and circulated. 

A greater joy was the chance to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to non-Christian girls in meetings and in private talks, 
and to know that scores accepted Him, while others determined 
to seek light in Bible classes. Letters would come in after many 
months telling of those who, as the result of having done so, 
were entering the Christian Church. 

Another joy was lasting friendships with Japanese women 
resulting from work together over building up the Y.W.C.A. 
A strong Committee already existed, and had held its first 
summer conference the summer before. One line of advance 
commended itself to all concerned, Christian or non-Christian— 
student hostels to meet the needs of the girls crowding into the 
cities. Caroline Macdonald on her last visit to Canada and the 
United States had raised enough funds for six hostels and soon 
they were functioning. The Student Department of the 
Y.W.C.A. was in the near future to be a vigorous reality. 
Students in government schools were the primary field even of 
the City Association: Y.W.C.A.s were organised in scores of 
mission colleges and schools; next came a conference site, 
Gotemba, at the foot of Mount Fuji, and so forth. 

Caroline Macdonald’s statesmanship, insight and undaunted 
faith had much to do with all this development, largely because 
it was entirely directed to fostering Japanese leadership. Neither 
she nor any of the strong student workers from the West who 
were sent to her aid became the leaders of the Japanese Y.W.C.A., 
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but such women as Miss Ume Tsuda, Mrs. Uemura and Michi 
Kawai. One of my most cherished possessions is a file of 
Caroline’s letters; they are a vivid picture of how a truly 
Japanese movement came into being. 

The outcome of such experience in India and the Far East, 
and later in the Near East, was the two fascinating tasks: on 
the one hand of helping to find workers from America, Britain 
and the Dominions and Sweden, to fill strategic posts among 
students in these oriental lands; and, on the other, of fostering 
S.C.M. service to eastern women students studying in the West. 
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The Meaning of Ut Omnes Unum Sint 
LrEo ZANDER : 


Prayer for unity seems to be natural and obvious. Sing Lord 
used it Himself when He asked the Father that His disciples 
might be one. In addressing this same prayer to the Father, we 
are uniting ourselves in the prayer of Christ, we are seeking to 
accomplish His will. 

But the word unity can have a number of interpretations ; 
unity itself can be understood in different ways. In praying for 
unity, we have not only the right, but the obligation to under- 
stand each other on this subject; what do we understand by the 
word unity? In speaking about it, in praying for it, are we 
remaining faithful to the meaning which Jesus intended in His 
High Priestly Prayer? Are we not substituting for the divine 
and absolute unity of the Father and the Son (that they may be 
one even as we are one) human and relative conceptions of unity; 
ecclesiastical, sacramental, canonical, liturgical unity; unity of 
jurisdiction, or of organisation. In this case we run the risk of 
praying for different things while seeming to be in agreement, 
simply because we use the same word divine unity for various 
human and relative conceptions. It would. be lamentable to think 
that during the Week-of Prayer for Christian Unity the 
Orthodox were praying that all the Catholics should cease to be 
Catholics, and all the Protestants should cease to be Protestants, 
and all become Orthodox, since Orthodoxy was the only form 
of truth according to our faith; that the Catholics were asking 
God to make all Christians recognise the supremacy and infalli- 
bility of the Pope; and that the Protestants were praying that 
all Churches pass through the purification of the Reformation. 
And yet how can we pray otherwise if we remain faithful to 
the teaching of our respective Churches, unless we throw over 
the object of our prayer a veil of uncertainty and of shadowy 
light which we sometimes define as a “miracle of God’? 


Deeper Causes of Disunity 


This leads us to consider more closely our lack of unity and 
to see in it a deeper cause than misunderstanding or ignorance. 
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A bad habit has been formed in our.church unity movements 
of seeing only sin and scandal in our schisms. Now it is clear, 
that the shadow of sin is cast. over every human action and that 
the history of Christendom is full of pride, hate, weakness, con- 
tempt, and rivalries. It is also true that at the beginning of 
schisms we often find elements that are human and all too human. 
But are they really the basic causes of the great divisions of 
Christendom? Do not these latter reveal profound divergencies 
of convictions, of differences in religious experience and spiritual 
life? 

All human history is a tragedy and the history of the Church 
is no exception. Now it would be false and naive to measure a 
tragedy from the moral point of view and to stigmatise as a 
crime that which is really fidelity towards one’s tradition, one’s 
faith, one’s church. 


Yes, one must have the courage to say that the ultimate cause 
of our disunity is neither ignorance nor misunderstanding, but 
the positive content of our faith—that which forms the dogmatic 
kernel of our confession.. We are attached to it by our love of 
the truth, and by our fidelity to the work of our forefathers. 
And every compromise or—to call things by their right name— 
every conversion seems to be an impious thing, outraging the 
truth to which we are attached both as individual Christians and 
as members of the great Orthodox, Catholic or Protestant 
families. 

I do not, of course, wish to imply that everything which 
divides us is a well grounded phenomenon. On the contrary, 
ignorance and confessional snobbishness, lack of charity and of 
confidence in, and understanding of, others are often the psycho- 
logical basis of our disunity. 

And one cannot but be surprised at the stupidity of the mis- 
understandings which cover the relations between our Churches 
and their members like a thick carpet of dust. It is self-evident 
that our inter-confessional life must be swept clear of this his- 
toric dust, of this phychological mud; and that the sting of 
contempt towards other Christians must be torn from our souls. 

But all this is not yet union. It is simply a clearing of the 
ground, a sweeping away of illusory phantoms which have taken 
shape around our Churches during the centuries of separation 
and hostility. The ecumenical problem in all its seriousness and 
its tragedy only faces us wher looking at each other in good 
will, confidence and, sympathy, we see the profound differences 
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which separate us and become conscious of the incompatibility 


\ 


of the fundamental verities of our confessions. 


An Approach to the Problem of Unity 

Admitting this established and considered confessionalism, 
how shall we approach this problem of unity? Does it not seem 
to be the search for a square circumference or for hot ice? 
Living experience reveals the contrary. 

If I may be permitted to refer to personal experiences, I must 
confess that I have never felt with such force and clarity the unity 
of the Church of Christ, as in our ecumenical meetings, where 
we were divided by such a multitude of barriers. Here, unity 
became apparent under a double aspect: as a unity realised in our 
common life in Christ, (for “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
and today, and for ever.” Hebrews 13: 8); and as the unity 
which is broken by our ecclesiastical divisions. But is not the 
very feeling of being disunited proof of our essential unity,—a 
unity which remains real though latent and concealed by our 
divisions ? 

This vision of unity seen across the divisions is not a personal 
and subjective experience. I recall the words and feelings of 
all those who felt in these meetings the breath of the Holy 
Spirit, who saw, in the multitude of confessions reunited in the 
name of Jesus the Una Sancta. How can such a miracle be 
explained? What lesson can we learn from it? 

The idea of Christian unity finds its natural basis in the 
words of the High Priestly Prayer of our Lord. Unfortunately 
His words Ut omnes unum sint have become a sort of slogan 
for all movements for unity—and are almost always quoted 
apart from their context, and so deprived of their authentic 
meaning. “That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us. . . . I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one” (John 
Ase he 23); 

This is neither an organisational, nor a numerical unity, nor 
a unity of fusion or union. Before this ineffable unity of the 
Holy Spirit—a unity which we can neither conceive nor imagine 
by the feeble means of our intelligence—all our unions and dis- 
agreements are but trifles. Whether united or not in our ecclesi- 
astical relationships, we are far removed from this divine and 
trinitarian unity, which seems to be impossible on earth. And 
yet it was for this kind of unity which our Lord prayed to The 
Father in the supreme hour of His Life; which he willed to us as 
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a supreme goal—unattainable here below, but promised in 
heaven. And it is this unity which descends upon us like a breath 
| of the Spirit, like a gift which the Son sends us from the Father, 
/ when we meet together in His name. 


The Anticipation of Unity in Christ 


Every organised Church, every sacramental form is none 
other than a search, a way towards this unity which, in quicken- 
| ing the life of the Christian, remains in itself transcendent, 
| -mysterious and inaccessible. On earth there is nothing more 
sacred, more holy than the Eucharist, the actual presence of 
Christ in the gifts of the earth, and yet in the Easter service 
which represents the zenith of the mystical joy of the Church 
we read: “Christ, Wisdom and Word of God, O Power of 
God! may I commune with Thee even more perfectly, in the 
daylight of Thy future Kingdom.”’ These same words are pro- 
nounced by the priest at the end of the Liturgy, when after the 
Communion, he puts the pieces of bread into the chalice. This 
means that the unity of which our Lord spoke belongs to a mysti- 
cal reality which can only find its realisation in the future King- 
dom, in eschatology. Now the Church, in so far as it is a sacra- 
mental body is not in opposition to mysticism and the history of 
Christendom is not opposed to eschatology, But in relation to the 
fullness of things to come, they are only an anticipation and a 
beginning, the first act of the mystery of creation. And all that 
we find in it is but a foretaste of the joy of heavenly unity, when 
God shall be all in all. This gives us some light on the nature 
of the ecumenical movement. Not being a part of the Church, so 
far as its sacramental and hierarchical organisation goes, this 
movement is an aspiration and an inspiration toward the supreme 
unity, unity in Christ, which, passing all the limits set by canons 
and dogma, helps us to catch a glimpse of the meaning of the 
mysterious words of our Lord: 


“And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” John 10: 16. 


These last words underline once again the eschatclogical and 
not the ecclesiastical character of this unity. For this divine 
shepherd who feeds the whole flock of the people of God is 
obviously not the Pontiff of Rome, nor the Hierarch of Con- 
stantinople, but “the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them—which came out of great tribulation, and have 
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washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb—and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” (Revelation 7: 
14, 17). 

This mystical and non-ecclesiastical character of the ecumen- 
ical movement explains why its great promoters—Archbishop 
Séderblom, Bishop Brent, Cardinal Mercier—and in our time, . 
Father Boulgakoff, the Abbé Couturier, seem to us more like 
prophets, who reveal in their ecumenical activity a special 
charisma of love rather than of priestly ‘and sacramental grace. 
We find ourselves here in an area of liberty and inspiration, con- 
cerning which the apostle forewarned us: “Quench not the 
Spirit. Despise not prophesyings.” (1 Thess. 5: 19, 20), and 
Isaiah prophesied: ‘Walk in the light of your fire, and in the 
sparks that ye have kindled. This ye shall have of mine hand; 
ae et Esatah OU Pip 


The historical conditions of the approach to unity 


We may perhaps be reproved for being too abstract, of 
detaching ourselves from historical reality, and of dwelling in 
the mystical realm. In face of this possible reproach, we feel the 
need of coming down to earth and saying a few words about 
the historical conditions of the search for Christian unity. The 
Church was founded as one. Schisms divided it into a multitude 
of confessions; it is a question, therefore, of a return to its state 
of primordial unity, which included the whole of Christendom, 
all the disciples of Christ who “were called Christians first in 
Antioch” (Acts 11: 26). It is, therefore, the totality of Christen- 
dom, the entire body of Christians, which forins the end 
and the essence of the ecumenical problem. Every partial union, 
every merging of certain confessions or Churches, apart from 
the whole of Christendom in no way resolves the problem. For 
in removing the barriers formed by schisms, there appear new 
aspects of disunity, new combinations of parts of Christendom 
which are opposed to each other. The unity which we seek must 
be integral and universal; this seems to us a fundamental axiom 
of the ecumenical movement. When we approach this problem 
on ecclesiastical grounds, we feel immediately the immense 
weight of the historical heritage, of all the bonds which link the 
past years and centuries for each other. For the events of history 
follow one another in consecutive order, and the centuries are not 
interchangeable; each one bears in itself the sum of those which 
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are past. And our schisms and our divisions which belong in their 
Origins to particular epochs, cannot be considered, so to speak, 
from the view-point of a bird on the wing, but must be under- 
stood in the concrete circumstances of their historical setting. 
So it is that the 20th century cannot find its way directly to the 
11th without passing through the 16th. And in speaking of the 
great schism of East and West, we cannot forget that Western 
Christendom in its turn has been parcelled out into a multitude 
of confessions, and that our union with the West—one and 
indivisible—with which we broke in 1056 has practically become 
impossible. The Catholic Church of the 20th century is no longer 
for us what it was at the time of the first disagreements between 
Constantinople and Rome. Formerly it represented all Western 
Christendom; now we see in it the Church of the counter- 
Reformation, profoundly influenced by its struggle against the 
attacks of Protestantism. Unfortunately, it is not possible here 
to go more deeply into this important thesis, which characterises 
our attitude towards the Churches of the West. To define the 
situation in a purely symbolic way, I will limit myself to saying 
that, for us of the East, conversations with the Fathers of the 
Councils of Constance or of Bale would seem a natural and easy 
thing, but this would not be at all the case with those of Trent 
or of the Vatican. 

We must then recognise, in retracing the steps of history, 
that the problems of unity ought to be considered in a certain 
order, corresponding to those of the schisms and divisions. The 
problem of unity between East and West cannot be put in an 
effective or realistic way until there has been an inner reconcilia- 
tion of the Western world, that is to say, a union of Protestants 
and Catholics. This forms the bulk of the problem, everything 
else being a matter of detail. The retort may be made that the 
same conditions must be applied to the Churches of the East. 
But the Eastern Orthodox schisms—of Monophysites, Nestorians, 
Old Believers and others—are infinitely less in our consciousness, 
less reflected upon than those of the West and do not begin ‘to 
form barriers so difficult to overcome as those which separate 
the Church of Rome from the Churches known as Protestant— 
reformed or evangelical. 


The nature of our ecumenical unity 


There is no need to refer to all the insurmountable difficulties 
which we meet in the path of ecclesiastical unity. We must have 
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the courage to say that in this realm nothing has as yet been — 
done. For all the great successes, all the ecumenical events, all 
the inter-confessional meetings took place on the free ground 
of: mystical prayer and not on that of the sacrament or priest- 
hood; of fraternal collaboration and not of canonical unity; of 
the good will of individual Christians and not of the official deci- 
sions of Churches. This in no way lessens the confessional 
responsibility of Christians, both clergy and laity, engaged in 
ecumenical work. For in that work all compromise is excluded. 
But (I quote the letter of the Patriarch of Constantinople of 
January 1920) “the doctrinal differences which still exist among 
the Churches are not an obstacle to their rapprochement, collab- 
oration and understanding.” 

This implies, that beyond unity of dogma and sacrament, it 
is possible to have a unity of life—certainly one incomplete in 
its forms, but holy and blessed in its nature, because it is unity 
in Christ. Is it not this unity, a foretaste of the trinitarian unity, 
of which the beloved disciple of our Lord speaks to us? 

“Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God. ... 
Beloved now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; . 

“And this is his commandment, That we should be- 
lieve on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
another, as he gave us commandment. And he that 
keepeth his commandments dwelleth in him, and he in 
him. And hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which he hath given us.” 


1 John 3: 1-2, 23-24. 
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Our Task in the Universities 
JACQUES DE SENARCLENS 


While on service with the Armed Forces, and without access 
to any of my notes or documents I am writing down some reflec- 
tions about the current responsibilities of the W.S.C.F. as I see 
them. I ask that consideration be given to the circumstances 
under which these notes have been thrown upon paper! and that 
I be allowed to take up the ideas again when my brain is rested 
and I have leisure in order to develop, amend, or confirm them. 
The purpose of these reflections is to create a favourable setting, 
if possible, for the deeper study of these important problems by 
a comprehensive exchange of opinion between the various parts 
of the Federation. 

The Federation, it seems to me, is today confronted by a 
twofold task: 

a) relief, reorganisation and regrouping in the countries 
affected by the war; 

b) intellectual and religious study in order to solve some 
of the major problems of the relation of faith and thought 
which seem to be cropping up more or less everywhere in 
face of the present destruction. Such study might be under- 
taken not only by students who are still privileged to attend 
their universities, but by Protestant intellectuals, whether they 
are former Federation members or not. 


The situation in the so-called Liberal Universities 

Our so-called liberal universities are dominated by a human- 
ism which far from putting man in possession of all his resources, 
subjects him to an outworn conception of life and of the nature 
of man, a conception which grew out of German idealism and 
French positivism of the 19th century—only to cite two of the 
ereat currents of modernism. Having little by little rejected the 
influence of authentic Christianity, the University, with the 
praiseworthy intention of devoting itself arduously to the objec- 
tive and positive research of pure science, has allowed itself to 


*All consideration given, but the reader will support the editor’s decision 
to publish! 
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be overrun by that narrowing and desiccating philosophy known — 
as “scientism’”’ or materialism or positivism. Scientific knowledge 
alone is true; the only task of philosophy is to unify the results 
of experimentation; it therefore condemns everything not in the 
framework of the results obtained and expected from science or 
in accordance with it. Religion no longer appeals to the intellect 
but to the heart and only for those who feel the need of other 
certainties than those of science. 

Thought has become subservient to technique; it has become 
incapable of lifting itself to the level of general ideas; it has lost 
touch with life and with man, because of being too much occu- 
pied with facts and with ideas. Far removed from the funda- 
mental realities of existence—or badly adjusted to them, it shows 
its impotence in face of the present crisis, for which in point of 
fact it is largely responsible. 

So the University has become, as has been said, a professional 
school; it is no longer a centre of culture, nor a centre for the 
training of the whole Man—an Alma Mater. The reproach 
which Nietzsche addressed to the 19th century could apply to the 
University: it looks backwards, towards the past. Result: either 
it ceases to educate, or it educates badly. 

Numerous examples could be given: law is taught without 
defining the concept of justice; medicine as a technique without 
enlightening the students as to the manner in which such a tech- 
nique may be used for the good of man; there is negligence in 
defining the ultimate criterion in literary criticism, etc. Detailed 
and conscientious analysis has almost completely eliminated value 
judgments. 


Meeting the needs of students 

In face of the present destruction, the student feels the need 
to study again the fundamentals of existence. He seeks a cer- 
tainty beyond that of science and of a mode of thought which 
has been partially responsible for the ruin about us. Modern 
dogmatism no longer inspires him with confidence. This need is 
almost physiological: in a time of destruction, youth instinctively 
searches a principle of reconstruction, a principle which is true, 
solid, new, capable of founding a renascent order out of chaos. 

The universities as they are at present are not teaching this 
principle; they do not even provide any possibility of its 
discovery. 

There appears to be a twofold method of finding a new basis 
of thought: 
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a) A critique of modernism. It is not a question of an 
attack upon science itself, but on the philosophy which issues 
out of it or is grafted on to it, and which actually imprisons 
all the disciplines of the mind. 

b) The re-establishment of God’s order and its conse- 
quences in all areas of thought. For an intellectual, life in 
Christ means not only a more or less clear consideration of 
the truth, but a recognition of God and obedience to Him in 
the life of thought. The uneasiness of the believer who does 
not know how to harmonise faith and thought (the latter 
having been subjected to the domination of modern ideo- 
logies) is widespread. 


The problem of the relationship between faith and human activity 


For a Christian the problem of the relationship between faith 
and thought seems to me to appear in the following terms: 

Once man is reunited with God through faith in Jesus Christ, 
and subject to His sovereignty, to His grace, and to His order, 
to His mercy and His holiness, to His salvation and to His com- 
mandments, how then ought he to behave in his life, thought 
and then in his profession? He is no longer his own master, he 
belongs to Jesus Christ. He is subject to His grace and to His 
commandments and he has become a partner in the alliance which 
God has concluded with him through His Son; how then will he 
now act and think? The entire problem of the basis of ethics is 
apparent here. We live in a world which is fallen, hostile to God, 
deceitful and moved by violence and injustice. Then we are 
abruptly torn out of this world, and are called upon to depend 
upon a new and all-powerful Master. We have again found love 
in God and so in our conduct we are going to substitute by His 
grace, justice and respect for our neighbours for hate, jealousy 
and deceit. Without doubt such is the law of the Gospel (at the 
same time the grace of the Gospel). But what does this love, 
truth, justice mean in the realm of thought and professional life? 
A host of problems arise at this point. 

One might say the same thing in even a more striking man- 
ner; we have been torn from the determinism of sin, deceit and 
death; we have received the revelation of love and of the divine 
communion; then how shall we show in our thought and our 
life, our gratitude towards Him who liberated us? Feelings of 
dependence, submission, of gratitude, impel us to obey in our 
entire life the God who has called us, by the death and resurrec- 
tion of His Son, to His service. 
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The problem of the University 

It is not a question of solving the problem of the University 
in a formal manner, in a logical or world sense. Christian wit- 
ness primarily concerns individuals. It will take shape, according 
to my opinion in the following ways: 

a) It will deal with teaching the intellectual to live in 
Christ. Towards this end the Gospel is proclaimed to him, 
he is loosened from the grip of a decadent humanism. In 
liberating him from the yoke of surrounding materialism and 
modern ideologies, through grace he receives true human 
liberty and consequently true objectivity of thought, honesty 
and the necessary precision for the activity of the reason. 

b) It would be necessary in the next place to show the 
thinker and scholar how he can serve Christ in his intellectual 
life. He who by the word of God has received the revelation 
of truth about man and life—a truth which is not scientific, 
but human, divine, essential, will examine first of all in this 
light the literary, philosophical, legal, economic Be, to 
truth which he is being taught. 

After this preliminary critical effort, the Christian will see that 
revealed truth can become for him a new base which is sure and 
living for his thought. It provides him an orientation, a human 
criterion with which to appreciate and understand man—a base 
upon which to rest the structure of thought and of technique. 
Without direct intervention in the realm of pure experimentation, 
it responds to fundamental questions such as: Why is some par- 
ticular social, legal, economic or political order false and dan- 
gerous? or some particular historic or literary judgment contrary 
to truth? Why is it necessary to employ some other technique? 
etc. In responding to these problems, truth will lend its humanity 
and make itself useful to serious scientific research. 

In once more linking science and being, and in subordinating 
technique to man, the truth will orientate, direct, organise and 
determine rational activity, and that without removing man’s 
liberty, understood not in the sense of license, but as the indi- 
spensable corollary of honest and courageous research. It will 
subsitute for a philosophical criterion, which always exists, 
though it is often hidden and actually frequently false, the human 
and divine criterion of revealed truth. 


Some burning questions 


I cite certain of these problems for purposes of illustration: 
the relations between divine justice and human justice (system 
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of law) ; between an order in which the Word of God concerns 
corporate life and politics, economics and international relations ; 
between the biblical conception of man, of illness and death, and 
the practice of the medical art ; between biblical anthropology and 
the descriptions of man as given in literature; between the Chris- 
tian view of man and the different visions of the artist; between 
the pedagogy of God and the training of the child, etc. The 
Church which does not examine these problems forgets that God 
wishes to establish a relative order in the world in order to allow 
men to hear Christ and live in Him. The ethical task of the 
Church is related to the missionary task. The moment has come 
for the Church in face of the tasks of reconstruction to speak 
to the world so that the coming order may permit it to preach 
and to be heard. The Federation seems to be especially designed 
to attack the study of these problems and has without doubt the 
duty of being in the advance guard of the Church in this procla- 
mation of the sovereignty, the grace and the order of God. 

But before it makes pronouncements, the Federation must 
prepare itself to speak. In this respect, there is everything to do. 
Centres of information and research should be created where 
theologians and specialists of all branches could put the problem 
and search for the solution. Some international collaboration 
would be desirable between these various centres. Practically 
speaking it would be a good idea to encourage here and there 
the establishment of such centres and to facilitate the exchange 
of documents, which once in order could be made public. This 
could include the work of co-ordination, of stimulation, of mak- 
ing opportunities for isolated workers to meet, of various pro- 
jects, etc. These centres would serve as the point of departure 
for the remaking of the existing universities (by their direct 
influence and by the preparation of future professors). 


Some anticipated results 
What may be the results of such efforts? 

a) The university which permits such a programme of 
research to be carried on within its walls or gives it support 
would become really liberal. It would mean not imposing 
ready-made ideas on the University. The time is still ripe for 
research and even if results were quickly obtained they would 
not have to be imposed on it. All ideas and opinions including 
these will be welcome in the new University. Christian con- 
ceptions will be represented and defended in complete liberty © 
by the professiors and students who take part. At the present 
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time, the University far from being liberal is subjugated to 
a modern and exclusive dogmatism from which it has not 
yet freed itself. It is only the message of the liberation of 
man by Christ which frees him from the chains of material- 
ism. That is why the struggle between Christianity and 
humanism (modern) is so necessary. Furthermore the mes- 
sage of Christ will liberate individuals, scholars, inculcating 
them with a true respect for persons and consequently for 
opinions. At the heart of such a University which is truly 
liberal because partly liberated and based on the principle of 
respect or at least accepting in part the criterion of truth, 
Christians, through their spiritual lucidity and the intellectual 
honesty which flows from it, will witness to the grace which 
has been given to them and will permeate the whole with a 
spirit of good will, of discipline, of loyalty and power. The 
Christian is not a doctrinaire, he is a witness to the message 
of liberation. 


b) A true community of study will be the result of such 
research : 


1. First among the Christians who search together for 
the truth in a perservering study of the Word of God, 
without which it is impossible to find the true problems 
which today confront the intellectual. Then by persever- 
ingly bringing together theologians and jurists, doctors, 
economists, etc. Such united effort is made indispensable 
by virtue of the specialisation of modern intellectuals due 
to the present multiplicity of fields of learning. The need 
—not for a synthesis but for loyalty to the truth—makes 
such research necessary (a synthesis is only found in God, 
but loyalty to the truth, harmony, and obedience are given 
to him who believes and searches). In certain cases the 
solution will be not to see, but to believe, because we still 
perceive here on earth as through a veil. But to the eye of 
faith, the path will be seen and followed. 

2. There will also be fellowship with non-Christians 
in a common search for truth, a human basis for life and 
results which are rational and scientific, precise and 
rigorous. The spirit of collaboration, of charity and sin- 
cerity can only be found on such grounds. Christians 


*This exclusiveness comes from the fact that hardly a person in our univer- 


sities escapes from the domination of positivism (in its general sense) and 


that 


as a result each one feels guilty in face of a new idea. 
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without doubt have much to learn from scholars who are 

unbelievers, who by their intellectual honesty are often 

closer to the truth than they are, even though their faith 
is subjective and their conscience troubled by the search 
for God. 

c) One can imagine the beneficial effects of such an atti- 
tude on the part of intellectuals would have on the whole of 
the collective life (social, economic, national, international, 
etcz). 


examination of two objections 


Two objections should here be mentioned: 

a) It is not a question, as we see it, of a return to a theo- 
logical dogmatism such as that of the Middle Ages. Theology 
no longer has the right to impose itself on the scientific spirit. 
Truth resides in man’s taking his proper place before God 
and before the nation, a place in which he can use fully and 
sincerely the faculties which God has given him. These facul- 
ties should be strenuously put to use because man has been 
called by God to dominate nature by his intelligence. 

b) Furthermore we risk confusing at,this point the truth 
of God with human verities. The Word of God is not spoken 
to problems of pure science. It gives back to man his liberty 
and his dignity. The scholar has need of the Word of God 
for his life and his being, to escape from the grip of lies. 
Once established in the truth, he finds again the legitimate 
use of his faculties. His reason, now orientated, becomes 
capable of making use of the marvellous methods which it 
had denied (logic, theory of knowledge, scientific method) to 
attain the truths of creation, the truths which are immanent, 
human. He will make use of it freely “under grace’ for the 
glory of the Creator in which his own glory is contained. 

Without doubt, we shall live, for so long as we live in sin, 
in a state of tension between a state of grace and of the attrac- 
tion of evil, between truth and untruth. This tension will 
cause many conflicts between so-called divine truth and 
human truth. Grace alone can guide and guard us from 
temptation on the thorny road we have to tread. But it is 
evident that no excuse can be found there for rejecting Christ 
from the entire domain of thought. In these circumstances 
humility and faith will be the necessary conditions for this 
patient and respectful research which will be accomplished 
under the sign of the forgiveness of sins, 
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An appeal to the Federation 

We have indicated that these same problems exist to a certain 
degree everywhere, not only in the varied parts of the Federation, 
but in the Church at large: the problems of a new humanism, of 
the mission of the University, of a social, economic and political 
order, etc. The same objections are seen everywhere and the 
same needs arise in almost every country. 

If the Federation could involve its present and former mem- 
bers in a similar research to which parallel consideration could 
be given to these duties of solidarity, it would render a great 
service. It would enjoin for such work, a spirit of mutual under- 
standing, of sincere research of necessary fidelity. We believe in 
doing this: 

1) It would ease its members who are almost all tor- 
mented by the divorce of which they begin to be so conscious, 
between faith and their intellectual work, a divorce which 
paralyses. 

2) It would enable them both to increase their influence 
in the heart of the University. 

3) It would solve little by little and without violence (it 
is not a question of attacking the liberal university, but of 
saving it) the problem of the University; not in an external 
and formal manner, but by bringing to the men who inhabit 
it, the liberating message of God, and in a subsidiary and 
automatic way, the sense of the civitas academica. 

4) It would fulfil the task which has fallen upon it in the 
midst of Christendom: to carry the Gospel to the intellectuals 
and to suggest to them the solution of their particular prob- 
lems. It would thus contribute in its sphere to the reconstruc- 


tion of an order which is just because it conforms to the will 
of God. 
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1. THE NEW SPIRITUAL SITUATION AS SEEN 
FROM BRITAIN 


ALAN R. BootH 


The significance of the 1945 meeting of the W.S.C.F. Executive 
lay not only in the fact that for the first time for six years a, really 
representative Federation group was able to meet together. That in 
itself was a refreshment of no mean order to us all, so lately 
imprisoned in the isolation of our countries. Nor was it important 
only because in a college room in New York we greeted those of 
our Committee, representing many more of our fellowship, who 
have been tried and tested in their faith since we met last; though 
this occasion is one for which we have long hoped and prayed. As 
our - discussions developed, it became clear that what made our 
meeting historic was the new spiritual situation we had to face, new 
in the sense that issues once dimly seen are now defined and urgent. 
The great modern enemies of the spirit are coming into focus, and 
the stage is set for a task of evangelism on a world scale such as the 
Federation has not faced in its life. : 


The evangelisation of the world 

Fifty years ago the motto of the Student Volunteer Movement 
was “‘the evangelisation of the world in this generation”. It was a 
challenge to spread the preaching of the Gospel to the geographical 
limits of the earth, moving forward from securely held bases in the 
Western world. How different today! The piled-up problems of 
human existence in a new age of vast technical development, of 
great and complex industrial units with all their effect upon the life 
of man and his society, have shattered any idea we entertained that 
we in the old world knew where we were going. On top of that, 
linked with it, a world war comes to destroy and uproot, to loosen 
every tie and shake every conviction. No wonder that as it draws 
to its conclusion it leaves no peace behind, but an increase of 
bewilderment and a greater sense of the lack of any common 
unifying factor, which enables us to solve our problems on the 
global scale which the times require. 

At such a time the Federation sticks to its job—to serve and 
stimulate the national movements in their first and fundamental 
task of evangelism. But this word has a new colour to it. Of 
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course it retains its old sense of preaching good news to men who 
need it. As we heard reports of student experience in the last few 
years from one end of the world to the other, we began to see how 
much people need it, and how hardly they can believe that it is 
true. In Britain I think we tend to diagnose as tiredness and apathy 
what is really a symptom of this universal disease, a disbelief that 
news can be good. To make the words “God reigns” a triumphant 
confession of faith is to be liberated, to live creatively through years 
which may well be full of confusion. 

But it is in a wider sense that we use the word evangelism in 
our motto for the next half-century. For there is now no part of 
human existence, political, economic, social, moral or intellectual 
which can survive without a new faith. No doubt many will be 
manufactured, and each attempt will demand of Christians a 
pioneer quality of mind and spirit and a sureness of judgment, 
whereby the good news of God can be declared in word and action 
in living relation to the problems of men and in clear contrast to 
our idolatries. Such a task is pre-eminently one for Christian stu- 
dents to embark on, with their special intellectual equipment and their 
prospect of responsible positions in the life of their nation and the 
world. Our resources in each country are so small, however, and 
the task so great that we shall value more and more our membership 
in a world-wide fellowship which shares the burdens and the dis- 
coveries. The evangelisation of the world now means something 
vaster than it did to the founders of our movements—it means the 
declaring of good news to the whole world in all its complex life. 
Maybe we dare not state a time within which it must be accomplished, 
as did the early pioneers; but we know that the days are short and 
the matter urgent. A world war perhaps has at least taught us that. 


Sharing our spiritual resources 


In such a situation it may well be that the Federation must 
develop new activities directed primarily to aiding the task of 
research and interpretation which faces the Christian Church. In 
the problems of our society moving towards centralised power, in 
the development of directed economies, in the long task ahead of 
universities which take seriously their work of ordering the experi- 
ences of men, real understanding must be linked with true Christian 
discrimination. Cannot the Federation help here by gathering 
together and disseminating all that is creative in the life of each 
national movement? It would mean an expansion of something 
already being done, as for instance by Suzanne de Diétrich in her 
Rediscovering the Bible. But it would require considerable expan- 
sion, not only to cover biblical and doctrinal study, but their relation 
to the technical problems set us by the world we live in. 

But I do not want to suggest that the Federation turn itself into 
a “brains trust”. It remains primarily a fellowship. And here I 
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know already from the point of view of Britain how easy it is going 
to be to become absorbed in our own national problems which will 
be pressing enough in the next few years. For instance, I doubt if 
anything but the Federation will stretch our flagging imaginations 
far enough to-see that Asia is more than ever part of our world. 
It will be some time before rockets from that continent land on our 
island! Contrasted with such a tendency simply to cultivate our 
own back-garden will be the search in a disintegrated world for some 
real community where we know we belong. But both trends call 
out for more opportunities of giving students experience of the 
Federation not as an abstract ideal but as a fellowship of people. 
Maybe the best thought of the Federation will have to be given 
to discovering means of keeping living contacts going across prac- 
tical barriers of passport, visas and transport difficulties! For the 
knowledge, that while the storm blows our faith is a faith which 
sustains us right across the world, may be one of the strongest 
factors in helping us to stand firm. 

As we embark upon the-second fifty years we see more clearly 
than ever the wisdom of the Providence which brought the Federa- 
tion into being fifty years ago, and prepared it for this hour. Our 
only concern must be to allow God to use it for the purposes for 
which He created it. Then we shall not be anxious about its fitness, 
or our fitness, for the task. 


2. A CALL TO THE FEDERATION FROM INDIA 


AUGUSTINE RALLA RAM 


In my judgment, in spite of seeming futility and frustration, 
India is on the eve of witnessing sensational events within its 
borders. A springtide from on High is visiting that ancient land. 
According to its own lights it has honoured God. Its sins of omis- 
sion and commission have been many but faltering and fumbling 
as it has been it has prized the Unseen as its supreme guest. 


Five national tasks\and the attitude of youth 

Politically, India, when it has resolved its differences under a 
comprehensive constitution, will set its hands to five big tasks. It 
has already prepared the blueprints which will guide it in grappling 
with these creative enterprises. According to one scheme education 
of the masses will become one of its prominent concerns. A second 
scheme will revolutionise the rural life of the country through 
modern and scientific methods of agriculture, lifting away millions 
from the countryside into other pursuits. A third plan will absorb 
millions of the countryside folk into industrial plants under the aegis 
of the State. The fourth concern of the land will be to multiply 
a hundredfold roadways and highways and build such happy ways 
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that the loneliness of the countryside may be lifted; and the fifth 
major undertaking of the land will be to bring within the reach 
of its teeming millions benefits of modern preventive and curative 
medicine. 

As we face this shape of things to come let us turn to the 
Youth in India’s colleges and universities. Today practical sciences 
instead of humanities are increasingly engaging their interest and 
idealism fills their minds. They passionately long for the régime 
when India shall be fully self-governing. Their leaders for the time 
being may accept a dominion self-rule in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations but they will urge India to seek such a re-alignment 
in the galaxy of nations that universal brotherhood may prevail. 
The Youth in India is indignant over the gruelling poverty which 
has been the lot of its millions and longs for their emancipation. 
They are students of Russia more than any other land. . They 
refuse to countenance age-long social customs, so many of them 
blessed by religion, and are determined to eradicate them with 
utmost speed. At the same time they have become intensely critical 
of religion as such. One cannot say that they are turning irreligious 
but they are examining critically the faiths of their fathers and are 
not prepared to let the status quo prevail. There has come about a 
frankness and open-mindedness in their attitude to the things of the 
spirit and organised Christianity itself comes in for well-deserved 


criticism at their hands. Such are the features of the outlook of 
India’s Youth. 


The plans of the S.C.M. of India, Burma and Ceylon 


The members of the Student Christian Movement share to a 
considerable extent in the outlook of the Indian Youth in general. 
They face the future without fear and believe that India’s best 
hour is still to come. Thev refuse to have their countrymen associate 
Christianity with imperialism of the West. They are prepared to 
accept any limitations that the State may place upon them as long as 
it leaves them free to be loyal to their Master. They would hail 
the day when earthly props of all kinds will become a thing of the 
past and they will be thrown entirely on the eternal resources which 
come from their risen and reigning Lord; they will even be prepared 
to suffer for His sake. It will be then that the first century miracles 
will be repeated, all dross will be consumed and veils from the Face 
of Christ will lift and India which has throughout its history given 
to matters of the spirit their supreme place shall turn to the voice of 
the All-Sufficient Christ and multitudes will find in Him the satis- 
faction of their spiritual desires. 

The Movement will place in the forefront its all-consuming 
passion that students may face the sovereign claims of the Lord 
Jesus on their loyalty and dedication. This in one word ought to 
be the one all-inclusive objective of all Movements. Unto this end 
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it will place utmost emphasis on exalting worship in the life of the 
students, individual and corporate, and will find in worship its true 
sources of “worthship’. Along with worship, study will be an 
increasingly growing concern of the Movement. It will lay stress 
on an intelligent and expedient searching of Scriptures, a grasp of 
the foundations of the Christian faith and the seeking of the mind 
of Christ in confronting social, economic and political problems. 
The Movement will continue to urge its members to unite with their 
fellow students belonging to other faiths in serving their fellowmen 
in need. The Movement will make evangelism its essential pre- 
occupation, For the present we are only noticing beginnings in 
this direction but Student Missions, sale and distribution of Chris- 
tian literature, bringing their fellow students belonging to other 
faiths into study circles, retreats, chapel services, student conferences 
and homes of Christian faculties will become their great concern. 
They will serve the Church. A Student Volunteer Movement has 
been recently organised. Church unity will remain their passion. 


ry Many will join the ministry of the Church, but its weaknesses will 


not go by unheeded. To be a nuisance to the Church (1 hope in 
no Pharisaic way) will be their slogan. Their loyalty to the Federa- 
tion will go on from strength to strength and Christian interna- 
tionalism will be their outstanding delight. 

I have no doubt that the present 120 unions will increase in 
number and size and annual student conferences in each Province 
and the National Triennial Conferences will increase in their useful- 
ness. The staff is also bound to increase and literature will receive 
great emphasis. 

I can truthfully say that the Student Christian Movement in 
India, Burma and Ceylon is one of’the brightest potent forces on 
the whole Christian horizon of that part of the world. 


A Challenge to the W.S.C.F. 


As I try to peer into the vista of time that lies ahead of Church 
and the Movement in India I would ask leave to place the following 
matters on the conscience of the leaders of the Federation which 
in my judgment will greatly strengthen the work of the Movement 
in that strategic part of the world: 

(1) In order to build a new friendship between East and West 
the Movements in Britain, Canada, U.S.A. and Australia may be 
asked to contribute a secretary from each area to work on the staff 
of the Indian Movement and outstanding Indians may be asked to 
work on the staffs of the above four Movements. We should do 
our utmost to obtain money from all possible sources to make this 
dream a reality. 

(2) The Federation Officers should take steps to help the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the $.C.M. that the Youth in schools may be best 
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served. Unless we start there the Movement will lack in vitality. 
How to relate graduates to the work of the Movement should also 
become the concern of the Federation. Relation between these three 
movements in India are cordial and friendly but the time has come ~ 
for the world headquarters of these three movements so to help us 
that we may serve the Youth of the land in the most efficient way. 
Our collaboration today is far from satisfactory and we need to 
marshal our resources so that the Youth of India may be served in 
the best way possible. 

(3) India should take its due share in raising money toward 
European and Chinese Relief. The Federation in collaboration with 
the World Student Relief staff should take steps to send out to India 
a sinall deputation that may help us in devising ways and means by 
which we may harness India’s resources to this laudable end. The 
East has suffered a good deal at the hands of the West and now 
the time has come when the East should come to the help of the 
bleeding West. 

(4) The Federation should keep its watchful eye on the col- 
laboration that has been recently started in British and Indian 
relations on the one hand and China and India on the other. Both 
these enterprises in our great family should be encouraged and 
attained in every way possible. 

(5) In days to come the Foreign Mission boards will make plans 
to advance the missionary enterprise in Countries such as India, 
China and the African Continent. The Federatiom should establish 
intimate connections with these boards in order to help in recruiting 
the right kind of personnel which will best serve the needs of these 
parts of the world. In the missionary enterprise the time has come 
to establish a two-way traffic and all race prejudice should be effec-_ 
tively challenged so that through this enterprise the Christian Church 
in East and West may become one world brotherhood, demonstrating 
to the world that the Church is an embodiment of the spirit and the 
principles which Jesus preached. It cannot be truthfully said that 
India welcomes all missionaries who go from the West to the East. 

(6) In recent years student leaders have come together for 
extended summer study conferences with a view to preparing study 
books for the whole Movement in India. The Federation should 
encourage a similar course to be adopted by, other Movements and 
the literature which may thus emerge be exchanged between Move- 
ments, and 

(7) The Federation, in my judgment, should establish a regional 
headquarters for the Far Eastern Pacific Area with Singapore as 
its centre with a view to effectively relating the Movements in 
Japan, China, Malaya, Thailand, Australia, New Zealand and India. 
Members from the staffs of these Movements may be deputed from 
time to time to serve on the staff of this regional area. We may 
extend this area even as far as South America and the West Coast 
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of North America. The Far Eastern Area will play a great part in 
the reshaping of the world and it is important that some leaders 
of the Federation be “on the spot” in this region. They will advance 
the Federation consciousness of this area as a part of the bigger 
whole, they will help in the exchange of secretaries, in the holding 
of area conferences and the sending of deputations. 


3. CANADA IN A WORLD SETTING 


HarrikET CHRISTIE 


The Student Christian Movement of Canada looks forward to 
the future as a member of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, having been immeasurably helped by the presence of the tem- 
porary office of the W.S.C.F. in Canada during the war. And now 
that communications are opening up again, and the General Secre- 
tary is preparing to return to Geneva, we in Canada rejoice that the 
officers of the Federation whom we have appreciated so much may 
be shared more equally with the rest of the world. At the same 
time we pray that the sense of belonging within a world-wide 
Christian fellowship may continue with us and deepen our capacity 
to share increasingly in that fellowship. We have been in a position 
to catch at least a slight glimpse into what membership in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation can mean in the future. We 
Know of no better way of expressing our profound gratitude than 
by doing all within our power to be an active and vital part of the 
Federation. 


Discovering the meaning of the Christian message 

Our membership in the Federation can and must make us struggle 
and work and pray and study to understand the meaning of the 
Christian Faith. It should make us dissatisfied with the shallowness 
of our religious life and experience and ashamed of our lack of 
knowledge of the Bible. Because we are part of the Federation, 
we know that the experience of our fellow Christians who have been 
much more directly affected by the war than we have been is an 
indication of what the Christian message can mean to people who 
really search for it. We know that if we are to be capable of under- 
standing the meaning of these last few years and the heart of the 
Federation during its whole life, we must study the Bible with minds 
and hearts open to receive its word for us. The Federation can be 
the means whereby we are driven to exert all our powers of mind 
and will that we may know in whom we believe and how we take our 
stand as Christians. It can be a continual reminder that being Chris- 
tian demands discipline in prayer and study and firm grounding in 
our Christian heritage. 

Being part of the Federation can help us to see that the issues 
and situations in Canada which call for action are the same issues 
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which confront Christians the world over. It can point us to situa- 
tions on which we should take action if we would help the total 
Christian cause. As we take our stand for racial equality or economic 
justice or freedom in education, we need to be reminded continually 
that we do not stand alone nor cease to stand because we appear 
ineffective. Rather we need to know that our problems are the 
problems facing the World Christian Community, though expressions 
of them differ in different situations, and Christians may feel called 
to different types of action. We still may be part of the fellowship 
of Christian students who find in the Bible the words they must 
speak and the action they must take, and who do so fearlessly 
knowing that as Christians they have no alternative. Only in this 
sense may we, and our fellow Christians in other parts of the world, 
believe that we act for the Kingdom of God and find the persistence 
and wisdom to work when progress seems slight and the future dark. 


Gaining perspective and humility 

The Federation can help us to have the perspective on ourselves 
and the humility before God which are essential to being part of the 
World Christian Community. We need to see ourselves in the world 
setting as we really are, being ready neither to want to dominate 
nor to excuse ourselves because we have not suffered. We need 
the humility which belongs to the children of God, that we may know 
how much we have to learn from other parts of the world and at 
the same time be prepared to give to the utmost of what we have. 
In such a spirit the Federation can help the $.C.M. of Canada to 
send into the life of the church and community people who under- 
stand the meaning of Christian community and are ready to be 
spearheads of ecumenical thought and experience. The privilege of 
having insight into the life of the world Christian fellowship comes 
to few people, and must be shared with the ‘Christian Church if it 
is to find its lasting expression. 

As the Student Christian Movement of Canada goes forward 
with the World’s Student Christian Federation into the next half- 
century, the Federation must not be a vague and exciting or sentimen- 
tal fellowship; rather it must be the kind of fellowship which renews 
strength and dedication and makes its members more worthy of 
their membership in the Church of Jesus Christ, more effective in 
proclaiming in universities and the world the Good News of God’s 
Kingdom, 


4. THE VOICE OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Hans HorEKENDIJK 


During the war the Student Christian Movement of the Nether- 
lands lost its organisational identity. This was due, as is well 
known in the Federation, to its attitude on the Jewish question. 


. 
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After October 1940 we began to meet anti-semitic problems in our 
national life. The S.C.M. took its stand on Romans 9: 11, believing 
that there remained a promise for the Jewish nation. We refused 
therefore to have Jewish students excluded from our membership. 
But it was fundamentally a theological issue and only indirectly a 
social issue. . 


Years of resistance 


After its dissolution the $.C.M. became identified with broader 
movements of resistance. In a sense it was true that the history 
of national resistance was the history of the S.C.M. For example, 
there was the work of the illegal press, and the care of Jewish 
children, in which many S.C.M. leaders were engaged. In December 
1941 twelve present and former members of the S.C.M. staff met 
to consider their action. Since then two have been killed, two were 
deported to German concentration camps, and the remaining eight 
have all been in prison, There was also a specific student resistance, 
which gradually developed. It took the form of discussing the 
future of the university, and. of publishing illegal journals on the 
question. We began to think and plan in terms of a true civitas 
academica, of students, teachers and graduates, in place of the 
divided situation in the Dutch universities. 

The $.C.M. also became identified organisationally during the 
war years with the Church. The Church in Europe was not 
destroyed, and therefore the Christian youth movements became 
integrated within the life of the Church. This was certainly true 
in Holland. In a sense you might say that the history of Church 
resistance was the history of the S.C.M. The thinking behind the 
Church struggle was largely led by S.C.M. people, and many of the 
documents were written by them. After the dissolution of the 
S.C.M. the Church carried on work for students through chaplains 
in the university centres. There will certainly be a closer relationship 
between the Church and the S.C.M. after the war, but there will | 
also need to be a rediscussion of the future of the S.C.M. as an 
autonomous emergency movement within the wider life of the 
Church. Here we can take encouragement from the fact of the 
drawing together of the three pre-war student Christian organisations 
in the Netherlands in plans for a united witness in the universities. 


Beginning again 

But do not let us underestimate the breakdown of student life, 
and student organisation. Of the fifteen thousand students of 
Holland eight thousand were in the underground movement, and 
five thousand were deported to Germany. They will meet with 
great difficulty in finding their way back into normal life. There 
has been a great loss, as well as gain, in moral values. Nihilism 
has spread amongst those who have been deported, or been prisoners 
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of war. We must find a real answer to their questions, and be pre- 
pared to build again from the bottom. The Christian forces in the 
underground movement were a leaven in the lump. Will we retain 
that intimate contact with the life of the country, of our fellow 
students? Will we have the same prestige, and arouse the same 
spirit of fidelity? Will there be freedom of the gospel, and liberty 
of the Church? Have we a real standpoint in face of rising 
nationalism everywhere? These are grave questions, not only for 
Holland, but for all Europe. 

Certain things we have gained in these years of stress, and offer 
to the whole Federation. We have realised anew the meaning of the 
Lordship of Christ. He alone reigns,‘and must reign, in our indi- 
vidual and social life. We have found new treasures in the Bible, 
and a wholly new attitude to the study of the Bible. We have found 
our true relationship to the Church, and know that as a student 
movement, we belong to the Church of Jesus Christ. On these great 
rediscoveries we can go forward. We must claim our universities 
for Christ, our nations for Christ, realising that all history is 
His story. 


5. A NEW ZEALAND WITNESS SPEAKS 
Nora NYE 


After my first two years at a New Zealand Girls’ High School 
I found myself invited to a Schoolgirls’ Camp. So began for me, 
at the age of fourteen, the enlightening discoveries, pleasant sur- 
prises and feeling of purpose and oneness which are ever the legacy 
of one who pledges allegiance to the Student Christian Movement. 
Till then, the belt of hills around my home-town, encompassing my 
own family, my little church community and. school, had been the 
edges of my world. Now I discovered there were other schools, 
other girls with similar problems, fears and delights. I heard 
thrilling tales of the struggles and triumphs of Indian schoolgirls 
and I learned with amazement that British and Netherlands girls 
attended just such camps as ours in New Zealand. Then came in 
1931 my first Student Conference where I discovered that people 
actually wrote books on social, economic and racial questions from 
the Christian standpoint and that Bible study was more exciting 
than any detective thriller. 


A world-wide and world-shattering Movement! 


As I made my way through Varsity and Teachers’ Training 
College I felt through my S.C.M. contact that the whole world was 
my stamping ground, not just these two small South Pacific Islands 
where I had been born. True, at study circles and Executive meet- 
ings, as we hungrily read and fervently discussed our rather out-of- 
date Federation News Sheet and Student World, we were always 
conscious of our isolation and oftentimes the only solution seemed 
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to be to pray that the next earthquake would be a really purposeful 
one and set our islands down in Lake Geneva or the Bristol Channel! 
But still, we felt comfort in the knowledge that far away our parent 
body, the W.S.C.F., was caring for us and watching over us as well 
_as over the older, bigger and greater national movements. 

In 1936 I had the good fortune to be appointed office secretary 
to the N.Z.S.C.M. Six weeks previously I had taken my first job 
as a bank clerk. Thrilled at the prospect of an opportunity to have 
my finger on the pulse of the Movement, I rushed to the sanctum of 
the austere Bank President. ‘What!’ he stormed, “Resign after 
six weeks! Disgrace us by leaving to work for a footling little 
Christian outfit with a staff of two!” I spoke up with adolescent 
temerity, “Mr. President, it’s not little, it’s not footling—it’s world- 
wide and world-shattering!”’ So began two years of exciting cables 
and letters bearing strange foreign post marks—Geneva, London, 
New York, Paris, Hong Kong; a caravanserai of strange-customed 
but friendly visitors from the outside world—T. Z. Koo, C. F. 
Andrews, Dr. Moffat, Doris Gaven from India, Nessie Moncrieff 
from China, Katidie Peliso, a Bantu student; the farewelling of 
friends off to foreign lands; the welcoming back of delegates from 
Java, San Francisco, Madras, Amsterdam, Australia, Samoa, Fiji, 
all bursting with news of the Federation in the outside world, able 
to give personality to the signatures in our office files, W. A. Visser 
‘'t Hooft, Robert Mackie, Ralla Ram, Kiang Wen-Han, Suzanne de 
Diétrich and hosts of others. 


‘War drives us deeper 


Then war was upon us and the Federation was the only thing 
which did not come crashing down about our ears—not even a tem- 
porary black-out. The last conference I attended before leaving 
New Zealand was in January 1944. How different from those I 
had been to in peace-time! It was stimulating—yes, but sobering 
too. From a rather self-opinionated, word-bandying and ebullient 
Movement, we had become quiet, subdued and hard-thinking, thank- 
ful to be able to meet at all, and our conference a peaceful haven 
for God’s spirit, where we could honestly and openly pray for those 
nations whose sufferings our own nation was causing. Here was 
no wrangling as of yore over controversial clauses in Barth’s 
Dogmatik or heated discussions on Christ’s treatment of the money- 
changers in the temple, but a seeking to know God’s will for our 
Movement and its members and ten days of solid Bible study, where 
with hardly a one present not bereaved, or tensely strained to take 
bad news even as we conferred, we grew to have a deeper under- 
standing of Paul the prisoner, Peter in his hours of remorse, Thomas 
with his doubts and Christ’s agony for his children bent on their own 
destruction. Strange, too, that in a way we never expected, the 
Federation seemed so much more a reality with so many of our 
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staunchest members scattered to the four corners of the earth—India, 
Burma, the Middle East, China, Europe, North America—some 
never to return. 


A friendly, and serious meeting 


Then Hey! Presto! After six months’ separation from home and 
family, friends and Federation contacts, in this new land of America, 
with its different slants on things military, political and religious, I 
am at home again, for home is where the heart is, at a Federation 
Executive meeting in New York in May 1945. Here I am, a part 
of the Federation family, amongst people whose names were familiar 
and who have now become my friends, but for all of whom the 
object of their deepest devotion is the Federation. As the Chairman 
opened the meeting by reminding us that this year sees the Federa- 
tion’s fiftieth birthday, which Dr. John R. Mott would be with us 
to celebrate, I remembered amusedly how, at the age of twenty-one 
in a moment of elation, I had despatched a letter across the Pacific 
commencing, “Dear Dr. Mott, you don’t know me but I am a student 
at a New Zealand university. This is 1935 and I want to thank you 
so much for coming here in 1895 because if you hadn’t, well—I 
don’t know what would have become of me.” 

The Chairman went on to say, what we “green” ones felt to be 
truer and truer as the week advanced, that the best and only attitude 
to the post-war and chaotic world is “despair overcome by faith”. 
No one at this meeting felt any tremendous enthusiasm or optimism 
at the peace in Europe and the promise of peace in Asia. After 
the last war, the idealism, the passionate desire and hope for a new 
world proved harmful and quickly disillusioning. The future 
world holds for us more divisions and horrible dilemmas than any- 
thing we have yet experienced. Nations threaten to become more 
arrogant, totalitarian, race-conscious and material; individuals to 
make gods of money, knowledge and skill. The world’s present 
universal suffering in its varied forms will curdle into bitterness and 
cynicism. And above all, creeping steadily but surely over the whole 
world is a great and engulfing tide of weariness and fatigue which 
numbs the body, blunts the mind and extinguishes the spirit. Yet— 
aware of this pall of bewildering darkness closing in upon us, know- 
ing that bitter struggles lie ahead, each member of the Federation 
must go forward, head on, to meet the foe, joyfully and with hearts 
full of gladness, with quiet minds, safe in the sure certainty that God 
will hold fast to our W.S.C.F. so long as its members, willing and 
obedient, have the faith to serve Him. 


How faith may overcome despair 

To go forward thus, “in despair overcome by faith,” will take 
every Movement all the resources it has and more with God’s help. 
Zt will mean the realisation of the primary need for prayer and 
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thorough Bible knowledge, backed up by hard study, clear thinking, 
swift and concise action and a feeling of the urgency of everything. 
Movements, and through them the Federation, must put always first 
the Church, for it is the only hope; there is no other. In this 
hideous and chaotic mess the Church visible is broken by its divisions 
and weakened by its false emphases. Therefore, we as a Federation 
must hold fast to the ecumenical movement, fanning the spark there 
now is, till one day it will become a conflagration. 

Then too, the secular world is beginning, on a grandiose scale, 
to deify education, learning and technical ability; humanism is ram- 
pant. In combating this there is a danger that our Movements will 
worship merely ethical interpretations of the Christian Faith, e.g., 
democracy, pacifism, racial and economic equality, socialism. Such 
emphases are idolatrous and rltimately oust the Lordship of Christ, 
kill the spirit of the individual and render the life of a Movement 
barren and corrupt. 

Student Movements, get ready to be reborn! The time is ripe. 
We have the secret and the only key to lock up Pandora’s box and 
if we don’t hurry we will never even get the lid half closed! Here 
are some practical ways of beginning the campaign: 

1. Prepare to send a well-informed delegation to W.S.C.F. 
General Committee. to be held in Europe in August 1946. There 
your Movement will get directly in touch with others again. This 
meeting might revitalise every Movement through its delegates. 

2. Consider the best ways in which your Movement, apart from 
its domestic responsibilities, can contribute to the Federation’s tre- 
mendous and world-wide task. Commenting on whole fields of 
work waiting to be opened up, pioneer Movements in Africa and 
South America, reconstruction work in war-wracked countries, 
Luther Tucker said, “This is a remarkable moment in the Federa- 
tion’s history.” Can we help to train and encourage new leadership? 

3. Be ready to share your experience, and your study resources 
with other Movements. With a total blackout over the years, 
students in countries which were occupied know nothing about your 
country and Movement. As our Chairman explained, “Books now 
written presuppose that the reader knows so much, while what these 
students need is a book written for one who has iust returned from 
a decade on the moon.” Well, we must write different ones. 

Get ready Movements! We have a job to do, and we must do 
it now. 


6. FEDERATION TASKS IN CHINA 
K1anc WeN-HAN 


The Executive Committee meeting of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation was certainly a time of great joy to those of us who 
were able to attend after six or seven years of separation. We took 
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the occasion to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Federation 
and the eightieth birthday of its founder, Dr. John R. Mott. 
Throughout all our meetings we remembered in our prayers the 
thousands of members of the different national movements who are 
playing their part in the life of the Federation. 


By the grace of God, the Federation has not been idle through 
these war years. On the contrary, it has led a life of intense 
activity. Take China for instance. Our local student groups have 
observed the Universal Day of Prayer every year without inter- 
ruption. Collections were usually made to support the work of 
the Federation. Then during the last week-end of April each year 
since 1938, the Chinese Christian students have observed a special 
Sino-Japanese Prayer Day to plead for God’s mercy and justice and 
His help in keeping the forces of healing alive between our two 
nations. In our annual student summer conferences, we usually 
have a “Federation Day” to dramatise the work of the Federation. 
Since we get only an airmail copy of the Federation News Sheet 
and the margin-clipped Student World, we have published a mimeo- 
graphed edition of the Federation News Sheet in China, incorpo- 
rating a selection of the Federation materials and whatever other 
national movement publications we could get by air. Above all, 
the work of student relief and the presence of a few British and 
American student secretaries have constantly reminded our students © 
of the world-wide nature of the Federation fellowship. 


The task of student relief 


The war in China has been carried on for eight years. As a 
result of the war, the whole educational situation has been dislocated. 
For all these years, the Chinese S.C.M. has been faced with the 
tremendous task of student relief. The National Student Relief 
Committee has become almost the only private agency administering 
relief to students in China. It has twenty-five ‘well-established local 
committees. This next year’s budget will be something like one 
million U.S. dollars. When the program was first launched in the 
fall of 1937 the Chinese $.C.M. regarded it as a Christian responsi- 
bility to minister to the physical needs of distressed students. 
Although relief is given without religious discrimination, the Chinese 
S.C.M. does not keep in disguise its deliberate effort to inject a 
Christian spirit into the administration and to make real the sense 
of international solidarity at a time of world catastrophe. 

With the backing and initiation of the Federation, the American 
Student Christian Movement has taken a leading part in organising 
and sponsoring the World Student Service Fund, which sends part 
of its money to the N.S.R.C. in China. The national movements in 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain and New Zealand have done their 
share to help the Chinese student relief through International Student 
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Service. Now, the Federation is one of the three sponsoring bodies 
of World Student Relief, doing over-all planning for relief needs 
throughout the world. It is probably impracticable for W.S.R. to 
organise any affiliated committee in Asia but it will be tremendously 
helpful for W.S.R. and the W.S.C.F. jointly to appoint a secretary 
for consultation and liaison purposes in Asia. 

The N.S.R.C. has already started some thinking about its post- 
war program. We anticipate that this work will continue for about 
five years after the war is over. For the present, the main way in 
which other movements can help us is through their support of the 
various fund-raising agencies. Supplies are hard to get over’ to 
China owing to transportation difficulties. In the post-war years, 
basic supplies like cloth, wool yarns, vitamin pills, pencils, note-books 
and text-books will be tremendously helpful: We will not need 
many foreign field workers but some could come to assist in adminis- 
trative and publicity work. 


The task of reconstruction 


The other type of work in which we will need the help and 
guidance of the Federation is reconstruction. I am thinking of 
reconstruction along the following lines. First there is the urgent 
task of rehabilitation of personnel. Our headquarters and field staff 
have lived a hard and strenuous life during these war years. They 
are undernourished both physically and intellectually. The Chinese 
S.C.M. will soon work out a plan whereby these people should get 
a chance for rest and study abroad. This is extremely important 
from the standpoint of building a strong staff leadership for the 
S.C.M. and of bolstering the morale of those who are now hard at 
their job. The various national movements might help out by 
offering some kind of exchange secretaryship. . 

Secondly, we will need the assistance of the Federation and the 
national movements in U.S.A., Great Britain and Canada especially 
to stimulate the churches and mission boards in supporting our 
program of student evangelism in isolated government university 
centres. As a result of the war, the universities have moved from 
the coastal areas to the interior and most of them have settled down 
in isolated country districts beyond the reach of established Christian 
institutions. For almost five years now, the S.C.M. has been 
entrusted with the responsibility of placing Chinese secretaries in a 
few strategic centres under the general supervision of a special 
committee of the National Christian Council. It is intended to 
form a united front in the government universities of all the resources 
of the churches, missions, and the associations. In all these univer- 
sities we have now put up Student Centres which have served as a 
kind of spiritual home for the students who have been uprooted 
from their native homes for many years. It is clear that this work 
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will be carried on into the post-war years as most of the colleges 
will then be located in the outlying suburbs of the big cities. We 
are now appealing to the different mission boards to consider also 
the possibility of allocating some of their suitable personnel for 
this important joint work in China. 

The Federation should really consider very seriously whether 
Geneva should continue to be the only centre of the World Move- 
ment. It is natural but unfortunate that the base of the Christian 
Movement has always been centred in the West. When people talk 
about the ecumenical church, they tend to have in mind the occi- 
dental church. We have gone through colossal changes during the 
last few years. In the post-war period, we will be facing some 
very vital issues in a new global setting. Thus, the Federation 
should have a global strategy for a global movement. As I see it, 
Asia will be a very hot spot in international relations. It is high 
time that the various national movements should take the so-called 
“Far East” more seriously and that the future operations of the 
Federation should be carried out by some form of decentralisation. 
The retention of an Oriental on the staff has proved a sound policy 
of the Federation. 

I am very glad to say that at this last Executive Committee 
meeting in New York we had a chance to go over these matters 
carefully. The following concrete measures which affect China 
were of special interest. Firstly, we decided to invite a W.S.C.F. 
officer to pay a visit to Asia in the fall of 1945 on behalf of both the 
Federation and World Student Relief. Secondly, we approved a 
special grant to help the Movements of China and India in bringing 
two Indian S.C.M. representatives to visit the colleges in China in 
the spring of 1946, Thirdly, the Federation pledged its support for 
the plan to bring out some selected student secretaries from China 
for a much needed “recuperative holiday”. Fourthly, we decided to 
hold the General Committee meeting in Europe in the summer of 
1946 regardless of whether the war in China will be ended or not. 
This will provide an opportunity to consider the vital problems of 
the whole post-war strategy in regard to headquarters and staff. 

From hearing the reports of the various national movements, we 
realise that this war has not solved the fundamental problems of 
the world. The old moral standards and ideals have broken down. 
Students throughout the world have been plunged into a vast spiritual 
vacuum. ‘They have lost their sense of direction and many of them 
feel lonely and disillusioned. The Federation has a chance to point 
to Christ as the tower of light and the pillar of strength in the 
midst of the present day chaos. The unbroken unity of the Federa- 
tion through these war years places upon all of us a new responsi- 
bility in the next half century. 
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7. AN AMERICAN SEES A PROPHETIC FEDERATION 


Miyprep E.. WINSTON 


To an American, sitting with the Executive Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation for the first time, the 
organisational, social and spiritual simplicity of the entire week was 
an amazingly refreshing and a profoundly stirring experience. The 
very simplicity of thought and action revealed the suffering and the 
purity of Christian life which had emerged among those especially 
who represented countries whose Student Movements have been most 
intimately affected during these war years. 

The word—and the feeling—which emerged more than any other 
one was “tension”. To one not understanding the Christian life 
this would have appeared to have been a contradiction. Tensions 
were mentioned in the natural sense of existing conflicts and 
antagonisms. Through the love-of God in the Christian students of 
the world, many of these tensions can be relieved. But even greater 
emphasis was put upon the tensions which must be created because 
of the Presence of Christ in the lives of those who confess Him. 
They are the tensions which exist in those who, accepting Christ, 
must continue to live in the natural environment of social and moral 
conflicts and spiritual evil. These tensions must exist in the lives 
of students who live in those parts of the world which have been 
comparatively untouched by war as well as in those whose home- 
lands have been ravaged. 


A Movement of tensions 


This demands, if it is to continue to be effective, that the World’s 
Student Christian Federation of the future be a movement of ten- 
sions—a great prophetic movement of Christian students who for 
the goal set before them can endure the hardships and accept the 
difficult position of a minority group. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, speaking at our meeting, made it quite clear 
that the Christian life of tension is one neither of despair nor of 
complacency. Obviously the individual Christian student must 
recognise the fact of tensions if he is to grow in spiritual strength 
and social awareness. He must have the courage to accept tensions 
for himself and for his group. But he must also have in him so 
strong a sense of “the Lordship of Jesus Christ”, a phrase frequently 
used at the Executive Committee meeting, that the tensions recog- 
nised and accepted will be the means of transfiguring and of tran- 
scending the situations in which the Christian student finds himself. 

There was given no better example of this at the Committee 
meeting than the explanation of the remarkable attitude of the Dutch 
Christians toward their Jewish fellow citizens during the Nazi 
occupancy. The Dutch members of the Committee were asked why 
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the Christians voluntarily shared so fully the persecutions of their . 
Jewish friends and how they had the courage to do it. Hans 
Hoekendijk immediately answered, “Because of the .place of the 
Jew in God’s plan of salvation for mankind.” It was not a mere 
humanitarian act. It was a natural by-product or an overflow of a 
personal relationship with Christ and an acceptance of the Word 
of God in Romans 9: 11. 


A personal experience of Christ 


This explanation of a great Christian act in Dutch life illustrates 
also one of the requirements for a prophetic Christian Student 
Movement of the future. The members of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation must be characterized by a personal experience 
of Christ in the lives of its members through a knowledge of the 
Bible and devotion in a life of prayer. These are basic for true 
fellowship in the world Christian community. 

Another requirement for the Movement is the consciousness of 
the Presence of Christ. in the life of every member. At the Com- 
mittee meeting W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the Chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and the General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches said in so many ways, that ‘““‘We must face the 
fact of Jesus Christ—the person of Jesus Christ.” He meant not 
only the Christ of the New Testament, but the Christ of the 
great historic Church through the ages; the Christ of the present 
time who has manifested Himself so truly in the lives of strong, 
suffering Christians throughout the world; the Christ who is the 
one sure Leader for mankind for the future. 

In the light of the Presence of Christ, the fact of sin and evil 
in the world must be faced. The Christian student dare not 
rationalise away the sources of the social problems he sees on all 
sides. The causes are deeply rooted in the lives of all men. This 
brings the Christian student to the point of acknowledging that the 
great spiritual evils and degrading social problems which have 
brought so much suffering to the world, and have in no way been 
solved by war or military and political peace, have their miniature 
reproductions in every life and on every campus. The Christian 
student must face evil in the world of men and in the world of his 
own heart. 


Creative living 


Another requisite for a prophetic Movement is the absolute 
necessity for creative living. In order to live creatively one must 
have a growing consciousness of the nature of God. Again, this 
consciousness was demonstrated at the Committee meeting. In spite 
of years of turmoil and cruel war, men like Kiang Wen-Han and 
T. Z. Koo of China manifested a great peace which had its source in 
their belief in God. A faith in God, Who is ultimate and is the 
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stabilising force in the world; in God, Who is righteous and there- 
fore keeps justice alive in the world; in God, Who is merciful and 
at every turn has revealed His love in the lives of His children. 

The recognition of the nature of God is quickly followed by 
a recognition of the nature of man. For the Christian it is a nature 
which is transformed, has become a new life—a life which is capable 
of transmitting a knowledge of the nature of God and His Spirit 
into society. 

It is at this point that the Christian student can live creatively. 
The prayer becomes a practical reality, “Cleanse Thou the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit that we may 
perfectly love Thee and worthily magnify Thy Holy Name.” 
Vision is cleared and enlarged; motivation for constructive action 
has an eternal dynamic; and guidance comes from His written and 
His ever-living Word. 

The zeal of Augustine Ralla Ram of the Indian Christian Student 
Movement and of Alan Booth of Britain for social justice has its 
source in these tensions and requirements for a prophetic Student 
Movement. The courage of the John R. Motts of America, of the 
Hans Liljes of Germany, of the Visser ’t Hoofts of Holland, and 
other great leaders of the Student Christian Movement in Scandi- 
navia, Central Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and the newly 
touched Latin America to live creative lives shows the scope and 
the power of Christian community. 

A truly prophetic Movement will make more real in the lives 
of students the “Presence of God” and the “fact of the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ”. These will be the centre of orientation and 
stabilisation for a nucleus of students who will give themselves in 
their own community to living creatively. 

The Movement will increase in spiritual and in numerical strength 
as a fellowship of Christ-centred students to whom the externals 
of ecclesiasticisms and the diversities of gifts and of sources of 
knowledge of the faith will be enrichments and not hindrances. 

Such a Student Christian Movement will enlarge and deepen 
the world fellowship of thought and action whose company are 
indeed a “kingdom of priests and a holy nation” whose Lord is 
Christus Victor, 


8. THE CHAIRMAN SUMS UP 
| W. A. Visser ’r Hoort 
The reports given to the Executive Committee have proved 


beyond a shadow of doubt that the Federation could live through 
the years of war. The essential relationships remained in existence. 
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In Geneva people came and went, bringing news, carrying messages. 
Often we found unexpectedly that those who were working in the 
underground movement were S.C.M. people. A queer Christian 
network was built up which no political power could destroy. 

But this must not blind us to the fact that, organisationally 
speaking, there is little left in many countries. Much destruction 
has taken place, and much reconstruction will be required. For 
one thing the students of the world have been uprooted, torn from 
their pre-war setting. You can see that very clearly in Europe, 
“put I have learnt about the same phenomenon here in the United 
States. Augustine Ralla Ram from India, and Kiang Wen-Han 
from China have both spoken of the maladjustment, even the 
demoralisation of students. The picture is much the same through- 
out the world. 

The great question before the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion is: have we the right word to say to these students in their 
need? All our reconstruction plans are a waste of time unless we 
can help them where they need help, not only physically and intel- 
lectually but spiritually. Can we so preach Jesus Christ to the 
students of the world that He will touch their life? That is the 
obligation laid upon us; that is the specific task given to us by the 
whole Church. 


The S.C.M. within the Church 


In a world that is sick almost unto death the trouble with the 
Church is that it too is sick. The fact that the Gospel has not 
reached the people of the world, the students of the world, is due 
to the failure of the Church. It has not been what God meant it 
to be, and the worst thing about it—yes and about your Student 
Christian Movement—is its complacency. That has been the great 
sin of the Church. 


We have been talking about the ways in which many of our 
Movements have been drawn right inside the Church. That is good; 
it is where they should be. But I liked what someone said in our 
meeting about the S.C.M. being im the Church, and yet a nuisance 
to the Church. Of course we do not mean that in a Pharisaic way, 
for the $.C.M. has been every bit as sick as the Church. But we 
mean it in the sense of having a bad conscience within the Church, 
and disturbing the Church’s complacency. The Church needs a new 
sense of direction. We have come to use the word confessing in 
Europe, when we think of the renewal of the Church. We need 
more confessing groups within the Church. These are groups which 
acknowledge, and seek to live, their faith in Christ, and are interested 
in other people doing the same. What we need is that the whole 
Church in all the world should confess Jesus Christ anew, and be 
true to Him. 
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Our task of evangelism 

If we are to meet the needs of students, our main task must 
be evangelism. How that word scares many of us, many of our 
Movements! The word has come to be associated with only one 
type of evangelism, namely, a highly emotional and individualistic 
approach to students. That is not what I mean here. I covet the 
word for its true use, the preaching of the full Gospel to men and 
women, as they are, where they are. We need to put a wholly new 
content into evangelism. We must not slip, out of reaction to bad 
methods, into vague talk about a Christian philosophy of life, and 
Christian moral principles. No. We are concerned with the person 
of Jesus Christ, and that He should be central in all our work as 
Student Christian Movements. 

Here there are many encouraging signs. I note the steady revival 
of interest in Bible study. Suzanne de Diétrich’s Rediscovering the 
Bible tells that story. We must extend the width of our Bible study. 
Some people still feel that Bible study is a very individualistic 
matter. We have made other discoveries in Europe. We have 
found that the Bible speaks to our human, our social, our political 
condition. We believe we can learn from it the way of God for us. 

Lastly our evangelism must be evangelism into a fellowship. The 
students of the world are uprooted, displaced, homeless. They need 
a home. Some have found it, even during the war years, in the 
Student Christian Movements. Can we make certain that our life 
together is the kind of life into which students in need of help may 
come and feel truly at home? That is another characteristic of the 
true Church, and of our Federation at its best. 
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A FEDERATION VISITOR’S TRAVEL 
DIARY 


Arrival in Cuba 


The hop from Miami to Havana takes just two hours. Our 
close ties and similarities with Canadians to the north make it a 
startling experience for two Norteamericanos to jump into a com- 
pletely foreign land from one moment to the next. It was our 
first contact with any part of Latin America. Havana fronts on 
a blue green bay with the historic Morro Castle still standing on 
its cliff guarding the narrow harbour entrance. The narrow 
crooked streets and twenty-four inch sidewalks of an old 
European city vie with the broad boulevards, where arcades shel- 
ter pedestrians from the glare and heat of the sun. 


The multitude of newspapers testify to the keen political 
interest one found everywhere; people on street cars, trains, and 
street corners argue loudly and dramatically. The hero of the 
hour was the new President, Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, a 
fearless liberal and a man of complete integrity. A physician of 
note, and Professor of Medicine, he had been the University’s 
candidate, and the celebrations following his election among stu- 
dents and populace had apparently been ecstatic. He was first 
elected some ten years ago and had instituted a number of 
reforms, such as minimum wage and hour legislation and collec- 
tive bargaining, but the Government of the United States refused 
to recognise him at that time and consequently he remained in 
oftice only a brief two months. 

I was taken immediately under the wing of the very able 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, a Spanish Protestant 
pastor, who was serving in a volunteer capacity as the Advisor 
to the Association of Evangelical University Students. He 
arranged interviews for me with the Cuban and missionary lead- 
ers of all the Evangelical Churches in Havana and with the heads 
of the Evangelical schools. 
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Evangelicals in a Latin University 


One way or another the University counts 12,000 students 
on its rolls, but as the only requirement is that one register at 
the beginning of the year and take examinations at the end, that 
number gives a somewhat false impression. The majority of 
students have regular jobs of some kind and carry on their 
University work on a part-time basis. Quite a number apparently 
do not live in Havana at all. It is even possible to purchase 
numeographed notes of the professors’ lectures and get them by 
mail at one’s home in the country. There is litile in the way of 
student life and no living quarters of any kind are provided. 


When I took occasion to thank the Rector for the freedom 
which the Evangelical Student Association enjoyed, he made it 
quite clear that the University charter forbade the recognition 
of any religious, political or racial groups, so that as far as the 
University was concerned the Association did not exist. What 
the students might choose to do was their own affair. The sole 
function of the University was to provide teaching. Nevertheless 
one of the Professors, an active Mason and not a Church mem- 
ber, spoke very appreciatively of what he felt to be the important 
role of the Evangelical Association, 


This is the more startling when one realises that the group 
is less than five years old, has no meeting-place, no budget, no 
staff nor publication. It was organised by the students them- 
selves, now has over one hundred members, and shows real vital- 
ity. Within the past year the Methodist Church has made 
available the services of an American woman missionary, who 
was elected by the students as Assistant Advisor and has already 
become a very real help to the students in developing a more 
adequate programme. 

The ecumenical policy of the Federation was the chief bone 
of contention in the discussion of a possible relation to the 
Federation. “If this is the Federation’s policy, 1t'was obviously 
developed by North Americans or Europeans who do not under- 
stand the situation in Latin America,’ was the way an able law | 
student put it. For membership in the Association to be open 
to Roman Catholics would run the danger of undermining its 
specific religious purpose, it was felt. “Catholic” is a cultural 
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rather than religious term. If you are a Cuban, you are a Catho- 
lic, unless you become an atheist or Evangelical. The question 
of a relation to the Federation, and in the first instance of a 
relation thereby with other Latin American Student Christian 
Movements, was however taken very seriously. 


“Cuba for the Cubans” 


As soon as oné leaves Havana the light green of the sugar 
cane fields come into view. The abandon of the drivers of some 
of the rather clattering buses establishes a quick feeling of 
camaraderie among the passengers. We passed countless two- 
wheeled ox-carts piled high with cane on their way to the sugar 
refineries. Small ponies were tied up outside village stores, and 
stepping out from the simplest thatched roof mud huts one fre- 
"quently saw a very well-dressed young miss complete with the 
most up-to-date hair-do. 

Cuba’s prosperity and problem is sugar, her worry the United 
States. “Cuba for the Cubans” was one of the campaign slogans 
in Dr. Grau’s election, With land, business, utilities, and industry 
largely foreign-owned, and a strongly independent spirit and 
culture, the appeal of that slogan is obvious. The surprising 
discovery was that in a brief forty years of existence the leader- 
ship of the Evangelical Churches was now preponderantly Cuban, 
whereas the Roman Catholic Church, after four hundred years 
in Cuba, still depended primarily on Spanish priests. 


Transit to Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico by nightfall. San Juan is so surrounded by water 
that we were completely unable to orient ourselves until broad 
daylight the following day. By then a theological professor, who 
gave unstintingly of his time in making arrangements for a useful 
visit, began to do so for us in more than geographical terms. 
Day or night, however, the Army, Navy and Marine barracks 
were sufficiently in evidence to make it clear that we were back 
im a war zone. The meat shortage, after feasting on Argentine 
beef in Cuba, was the other present evidence of “war”, although 
this easternmost of the Antilles had not long since been a major 
base for operations against the German submarine menace. 

The memory of our first evening with the Fellowship of 
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Evangelical Students at the home of the University pastor and 
his wife will endure. Students were playing checkers, cards and 
ping-pong on the verandah as we walked up the lane from the 
bus, just a block from the University. Thursday was the night 
for the weekly prayer meeting. Some fifty students were on hand 
as usual. We moved indoors for the service which was con- 
ducted with dignity and power by one of the students. Following 
the service, the lights were put out as they broke up in small 
groups for spontaneous prayer. A gong sounded and they came 
back together for the closing hymn and benediction. Then they 
returned to games, music or conversation. It was a splendid 
group of students, men and women, asin Havana. 

The two other stated weekly functions were an afternoon lec- 
ture, in one of the University classrooms, and a Sunday morning - 
Bible class in which some hundred and twenty students met under 
the leadership of the University pastor in a neighbouring church. 
Here was a group which was being deepened in its understanding 
of the Gospel, and the life of worship and prayer, and keenly 
alive to political and social issues. And it too was only five years 
old. 

The impetus had come in this case directly from the Amster- 
dam conference. The man now serving as University pastor had 
been the delegate from Puerto Rico, and subsequently was 
assigned to undertake this new work at the University on behalf 
of all the Evangelical Churches. In Puerto Rico this does not 
include the Episcopal Church, which maintains a strictly catholic 
position, 

Status and Development 


One found as in Cuba that the Umversity was a centre of 
active political interest, and more particularly of independence 
agitation, though probably without quite the influence in political 
life that characterized the University of Havana. The big issue 
in the island 1s status. Is it to be a colony—which the United 
States does not have!—or a state enjoying the rights of other 
states in the Union, or free? “Divorce with alimony” is one way 
the desire of the majority has been described. With a one crop 
sugar economy, as in Cuba, and far less fertile soil, to be placed 
outside the American tariff wall suddenly would spell ruin. 
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Coastal plains with cane, and a precipitous mountain interior 
covered with lush foliage make up the island. Bananas and sisal 
grow on the lower levels, and citrus fruits, coffee, vanilla and 
cocoa higher up, with peasant huts pinned to the hillside and 
supported on one side by long stilts. Things dropped from a back 
window may hurtle down several hundred feet. The views are 
glorious, but the ride is safer if one does not talk too much to 
the driver! 


We spent one night en route to Polytechnic Institute in San 
German, at the Castaner Project of Civilian Public Service, the 
camp system to which conscientious objectors are assigned 1m 
the States. This Project provides the nearest health and welfare 
centre for 25,000 people in the neighbouring mountain districts. 
The use to which ingeniously home-made equipment has been 
put, and the whole spirit and solid practical work of the place 
are extraordinary. Bit by bit Puerto Rican nurses are being 
trained in their little hospital and large out-patient department. 

At Polytechnic we met a problem which was new to me. In 
a\college which is positively Christian in purpose, in teaching, 
in life and worship, the student leaders of the Evangelical Fel- 
lowship asked “What are we meant to do?” We talked of how 
to make the college church live. In the neighbouring city of 
Mayaguez, at the College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 
we had the privilege of meeting the leader of the Fellowship 
organised there by a man who had been active as a student in the 
Fellowship at the University, convincing enough evidence of the 
spiritual vitality of the latter. 


On to Trinidad 


The longest flight took us due south, with a stop in French 
territory at Martinique, to Port of Spain, Trinidad, a strange 
little pocket which gives one more of a feeling of being off in a 
corner by itself than any other island we visited. But even there, 
within a few months, the Chairman of the Federation, on his way 
from England by plane to attend the Federation Executive in 
New York, tripped over our tracks without having known that 
a Federation visitor had recently been in that vicinity! Latin 
America was now completely left behind, though one coast of 
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Trinidad is but a few miles from Venezuela. We were in the 
British Empire. . 
There are plans afoot for a British West Indian University, 
one piece of which may be located in Trinidad when the informa- 
tion is published by the Foreign Office in London. Meanwhile 
the only institution of university level is the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, which exists primarily to train men as 
agricultural officers for the Civil Service in various tropical sec- 
tions of the Empire. A British S.C.M. student from Reading 
University had made a valiant effort to start something along 
that line but had been discouraged by the authorities. A small 
student body of about fifty men from all over the British West 
Indies, England, and even Nigeria would seem to be a fertile field 
for Federation contact, except for one thing: there are no 


_ students from Trinidad, 


One of our biggest surprises was the discovery that forty per- 
cent of the population of Trinidad are East Indians. They were 
brought to the island as indentured labour until the first World 
War tied up transportation facilities in 1914. Work among 
them was undertaken by The United Church of Canada and at 
Naparima Training College in San Fernando, the first President 
of the S.C.M. at the University of Toronto has organised the 
equivalent of an S.C.M. group, but there is no other group on 
the island to which to be related. During our visit the door was 
opened for a similar group in the Government Training College 
in Port of Spain. Without the generous help of the Canadian 
secretary of the newly-opened Y.W.C.A. and the British secre- 
tary of the Council of Churches, the visit would have been of 
little value, 


The S.C.M. of Jamaica 
An overnight stop in the completely modern city of Barran- 


quilla, Colombia, brought us to Jamaica, the most beautiful of 


all four islands, at high noon. The busy teacher in a Baptist High 
School who serves in a volunteer capacity as S.C.M. secretary, 
and the secretary of the Kingston Y.M.C.A. were on hand to 
meet us, and drive us straight up into the mountains a thousand 
feet or two to the camp where the annual leaders’ an arene of 
the S.C.M. of Jamaica was in session. 
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It was a joy to take part in a real conference of a real move- 
ment, and to talk with students who had not only heard about the 
Federation but were keen to fulfil their responsibilities in tt. 
Organised over twenty years ago, they had had but one official 
Federation visitor in the interim. A constant flow of life from the 
British S.C.M. had provided important help through the years, 
as graduates came out in a variety of posts in both schools and 
Church. No less significant has been the vigorous Christian 
Auxiliary Movement, which gathers together in annual holiday- 
conference former members of both the S.C.M. in Britain and 
in Jamaica. 

There were no spare minutes during our week in Jamaica, 
as is apt to be the case in visiting a going movement. Before long 
we were packed into a car again to visit five local branches in 
different parts of the island. It was impossible to visit all, so 
that with foresight the most isolated groups had been selected. 
To our joy we discovered that our driver was a Scot whom we 
had last seen in kilts at the General Committee meeting of the 
Federation in 1938 in Biévres, France! 


New life and new problems 


New life is stirring throughout the island. Political conscious- 
ness has risen sharply. A new constitution provides for universal 
suffrage for the first time in any colony in the B.WI. The first 
exercise of this new privilege returned to office somewhat of a 
rabble-rouser who holds the distinction of being in all probability 
the world’s most complete labour dictator, Actions of the lower 
house of the legislature are checked by the upper house, half of 
which is appointed by the Royal Governor, who holds final veto 
power. The eyes of the rest of the B.W.I. are focussed on the 
new experiment, The highly significant work of Jamaica Wel- 
fare Ltd. in building up community life and adult education 
ought to but cannot be described at length. 

A problem has arisen for the Christian forces, because of the 
loss of their own leadership into positions.of major responsibil- 
ity in one phase or another of public life. It is chiefly the churches 
which have developed Jamaican leadership; that appears evident. 
Nevertheless adding the contribution of the churches to every- 
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thing else that has been done it ts obvious that the merest be- 
ginning has been made, With the majority of the population 
tliterate, illegitimate and in acute poverty, there remains a long 
road to travel. The new thing 1s the number of people who have 
become aware of that fact for the first time. That is probably 
more due to currents of life which are flowing in every part of 
the globe than directly to the work of the churches. 
Back to Miami 

And so after a richly rewarding climax in Jamaica to this 
island pilgrimage, we found ourselves rather unexpectedly 
greeted on arrival in Miami by a Medical Officer who without a 
word solemnly placed a thermometer between the lips of each 
disembarking passenger. Had everyone been less self-conscious 
it would have been comical. One wondered how many of our 
white fellow-passengers were equally conscious of the oppressive 
atmosphere of racial segregation into which we returned as we 
stepped out into free America. 

LUTHER TUCKER 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


One day early in February I slipped out of the disorganisation 
of a continent through breaking clouds into the bright and 
ordered life of that blessed anachronism, which is Switzerland! 
It is a ridiculous war-time habit to chafe and blaspheme at 
neutrality, as if those of us whose countries have been drawn 
into war had thereby acquired some unusual merit. To me it was 
a delight to find the city of Geneva so untouched, save in the 
hearts of its citizens, by war. As I stepped down familiar alleys 
in the shadow of St. Pierre; as I crossed the Rhone and walked 
by the lakeside; as I sat again at my desk in a room belonging 
to the grand manner; as I worshipped at an early morning service 
and received the bread and wine at the hands of friends, whose 
faces lit with recognition, I was glad indeed that I had come back 


to an old vantage point from which to view the life of the 
Federation. 


Greeting the brethren! 


Soon I realised that what to me was a watch-tower to others 
was a prison! And so we shared for hours on end news of the 
outside world and of inside Europe. Just to sit and talk with 
Suzanne de Diétrich and my old colleagues in 13 rue Calvin, and 
with my new and charming colleague, Marie-Jeanne de Haller, 
was like a benediction. I began to see the value of those closing 
verses of Pauline epistles, where the apostle has finished his argu- 
ment and remembers his friends. How thrilling it was to find 
copies of every issue of THE STUDENT WorLD, despatched from 
Toronto through the five years, set out upon the shelf in my 
room, some only in their truncated form for airmail postage! 
How moving to glance over the records of that untiring activity 
of news, encouragement, inspiration, and advice, which had been 
Suzanne de Diétrich’s war-time service. Thanks to the resource- 
fulness of Birgit Rodhe in Sweden, and Billy Greer in London, 
working outside the ramparts, and to the courage of many others 
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within the fortress of Europe, the different parts of the Federa- 
tion had never wholly lost touch with one another, but had been 
enabled to maintain a consciousness of fellowship, which is even 
now standing us in good stead as we begin to plan for the future. 


The other side of victory 
One evening I had the privilege of hearing Karl Barth speak 


_to the people of Geneva on The Germans and Ourselves. He was 


introduced to the audience as a great theologian, but it was as 
a brilliant and powerful Christian satirist of our erring humanity 
that he spoke. He left us in no doubt as to the inherent evil of 
Nazism, and as to the horrors it had perpetrated, but he also let 
us see that the other side of a victory of consummate complete- 
ness 1s not only defeat, but destruction of an absolute character. 
I point no moral, for that which he suggested to the Swiss would 
have been inapplicable beyond the frontier. I would only say 
that I came away solemmised, not only by the universally total 
character of modern war, but by the cataclysmic events of our 
day, which those of us whose environment has not been shattered 
find it so hard to realise. Let us not imagine that we shall have 
before us as a Federation simply the problem of forgiveness 
between Christians, the renewing of fellowship and the advocacy 
of a Christian approach to world problems. We live in an age 
in which all that the W.S.C.F. has stood for in its fifty years of 
life seems to have been outmoded, and certainly is being denied, 
and yet an age which must be recalled not by pronouncements 
but by sorrow and service to the cosmic facts with which most of 
our busy theorisings are so little concerned. We must dig deeper 
and find out where we stand as a Christian conmunity in a world 
community which has broken down. We must resist the tempta- 
tion simply to recapture our pre-war pleasant but ineffective 
relationship to the burning affairs of men, 


The university in the community 

I recall a group of us talking of these things aia especially of 
our particular obligation to find whether there could be a 
Christian basis in the life of the university. Groups of university 
men and women everywhere have wakened up to the discovery 
that their common life, which is traditionally associated with the 
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creation of civilisation, can equally well be used for its disintegra- 
tion and ultimate destruction. It is a disquieting reflection for 
the scholar that future generations may regard him, and not the 
man of action, as the villain of the piece. This awakening has 
resulted in a remarkably uniform consideration of the place of 
the Christian faith and a Christian organisation in university life. 
It is good to have this new, and bold, approach to our fundamental 
task. But in our Geneva discussion there was a voice to remind 
us of the danger which the university man never wholly escapes, 
of removing our thought from the sharp realities of life for 
ordinary suffering humanity. Even as we try to discover how 
the trumpet of the university may sound a true note of summons, 
we may find that men are no longer prepared to listen. Words, 
and especially academic words, may become so far removed from 
experience that they cease to affect tt. We must surely expect that 
many students whose lives have been identified in a new way 
with the struggle of the common people, in the official or secret 
armies of the world, will resist any effort to dissociate them again 
from that struggle. We have the difficult post-war task of help- 
ing our members so to rediscover their true university function 
as not to lose that precious relationship with the world’s life, 
which the war years have brought them. I found those who had 
been in “the resistance” just as conscious of the problem as 
British and North American student leaders. We certainly have 
our work cut out, but the pattern seems good, if we can hold to 
tt. - 


World Student Relief 


From such reflection I would turn back to the practical jobs 
in hand. It was very good to be back for a couple of weeks of 
intimate collaboration with the leaders of International Student 
Service and Pax Romana in the interests of World Student 
Relief. There were many new faces, as well as familiar ones, in 
13 rue Calvin, and behind them rose the faces of countless 
prisoners of war and refugees, and internees, men and women in 
all the absurd and tragic categories into which we push them in 
time of war. As I saw crates of books come in from the United 
States, and parcels of books go out again addressed to students 
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behind barbed wire, who would become individuals again in the 
very act of receiving them, I realised that this interchange has 
not been one simply of books but of life itself. An office, which 
might have become merely an unattainable address, had become 
a place of meeting. And so we plunged into discussions on how 
this co-operation of our three organisations, and of students in 
several continents, might be used after the war for university 
reconstruction. It showed the measure of our confidence in one 
another that we did not plan for any colourless activity, but 
rather for the fullest expression of the convictions and character- 
istics of our different movements. I found that no one had any 
illusions as to the difficulty of such co-operation in Europe, and 
I was able to suggest some additional difficulties from outside! 
But I was more than ever convinced that, just as the nations of 
the world must learn to co-operate, or perish, so the three his- 
toric world organisations amongst students, and their national 
movements or committees, must continue, not to sink their dif- 
ferences, but to use them for the deepening and strengthening 
of the common life of the university world. 


Love in action 


One day I saw that happening. As Marie-Jeanne de Haller, 
André de Blonay and I sped along the north side of the lake, 
the mountains began to appear in their white majesty. Past 
Chillon we went, and then up in the little railway to Leysin, and 
the unbelievable warmth of winter sunshine in high altitudes. 
Our visit was to a group of French students suffering from 
tuberculosis, and recently brought there by the European Student 
Relief Fund, which is the European manifestation of World 
Student Relief. The patients were comfortably housed in a sana- 
torium under the care of the International University Sanatorium 
committee at the expense of the Swiss national relief fund. I 
wish I could record the joy in the faces of men, who now could 
lie in peace and look out on the Dent du Midi with the knowledge 
that first class treatment was available, and with the hope of 
recovery; especially I wish I could record it for their fellow- 
students in other countries, through whose action such frag- 
mentary acts of succour in a world of misery are made possible. 
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I wish also I could counteract those suspicions of an impersonal 
bureaucracy, which men who lack imagination invent, by describ- 
ing the intimate concern for the needs of these student 
visitors to Switzerland shown by André de Blonay and his col- 
leagues, beginning with Robi Martin-Achard, himself a W.S.C.F. 
man, who displayed every kind of tour de force to get them from 
Paris to the Swiss border. World Student Relief, in spite of tts 
necessary growth in size and complexity, is far more than organ- 
ised mutual assistance; it can be love in action. 
The Day of Prayer for Students 

How good it was to keep the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students in Geneva! Since 1938 I had kept it in China, in 
Canada, in Britain, in Uruguay and once at sea on an Italian 
ship, but never before at the headquarters of the W.S.C.F. The 
day began with a service for the American and Scottish congre- 
gations in a little library turned into a chapel, attended by men, 
women and children of a dozen nations, neutral, at war with one 
another, defeated, occupied, victorious, but all at one in prayer. 
Tracy Strong Jr., who amongst all his work for prisoners of 
war had so finely served American airmen interned in Switzer- 
land, and was soon to join the American army, led our worship. 
Yngve Frykholm, with his special care for British prisoners of 
war, worshipped with us. One of those taking up the offering 
was himself an interned airman, and I felt proud to be associated 
with that group of strangers in Switzerland, who have worked 
with the people of the country throughout the war in the cause 
of humanity. I could not but be conscious, as I preached, of the 
memory of my former colleague, Denzil Patrick, in whose unique 
and well-loved ministry to an American Episcopal and a Scottish 
Presbyterian congregation, I took for the moment succession. 

Later in the day there was one of these happy occasions 
when students and their friends gather in the name of the Federa- 
tion. After I had spoken of students on other continents I found 
myself in conversation with men and women of widely separated 
European countries, full of eager interest in their fellow students 
outside. It was in keeping with the spirit of the Federation that 
two Hungarian students were with us on furlough for the week- 
end from a refugee internment camp, solely that they might 
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represent the Pro Christo Movement amongst us. For our final 
act of worship we withdrew along the street under the towering 
mediaeval houses of the old city to a 13th century chapel, which 
the Geneva S.C.M. had restored from use as a garage. Beneath 
the severe simplicity of its vaulted stone roof we were led by 
Marie-Jeanne de Haller in intercession, sustained by detailed 
imagination, which brought us to that place where we could 
rejoice with those who rejoiced, and weep with those who wept, 
confident in the sustaining and redeeming power of One upon 
whose prevailing name men had never called in vain. 


The last convoy 

This diary has been written in scraps during almost three 
weeks on shipboard. The wireless in several languages from both 
sides of the Atlantic has been its accompaniment; it has been 
interrupted by the friendly hand of a very little girl searching 
for a strong finger to hold on her uncertain promenade; it has 
been laid down to go and watch that impressive companionship 
of silent ships in convoy, or to attend a boat muster. My choice 
of friends amongst my companions, and my pride in frigate, or 
corvette, or flying swordfish have proved again how much Canada 
has become my home. So much hidden sorrow, so much latent 
joy on a war-time voyage; parting and bereavement, homecom- 
ing and the adventure of a new country. As the liberty ships 
steam steadily ahead at the pace which is so maddenly slow, and 
on a course which is set so often in the wrong direction, our faith 
has been rekindled by the words we read at our reverent half- 
hour service on Sunday morning: “Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me.” It was a true 


word for many. . 
R.C.M. 
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Letters from Germany 


It is with deep joy and thankfulness to God that we publish this letter 
from the former General Secretary of the German Student Christian 
Movement to the General Secretary of the W.S.C.F. 


Evangelischer Oberkirchenrat, 
Grossheppach, Kreis Waiblingen, 
Germany, 21st May, 1945. 

Dear Robert, 


Today I have the opportunity ... of sending to you a first report 
about the state of the German Movement. In spite of every difficulty 
our Student Movement has carried on well during these last years. 
In this period the greater part of university youth in Germany 
rejected the national-socialist Weltanschauung, and the result was 
that a greater number of people took part in our organisation than 
in the previous decades. Although the D.C.S.V. (S.C.M.) was 
actually forbidden, we were allowed to call students together under 
the auspices of the churches, and they responded to this call in great 
numbers. At the moment the universities are closed, but neverthe- 
less in Titbingen, where I am a student pastor, students who are 
still there come every week to a Bible study meeting. We are making 
great efforts to take our part in the reconstruction of our Church. 

... Shortly before the end of the war I myself, by the merciful 
providence of God, left East Prussia where I had been a chaplain 
and returned home. Our bishop has given me the task of looking 
after the German prisoners of war. In connection with this work 
I am travelling at the moment through the country. 

Please give my very hearty greetings to Wim (our Chairman) 
and other friends. ‘Tell them that we ask them to pray that God may 
grant a new awakening to our Church, so that a new way of life may 
open up before our people, who have suffered spiritually perhaps 
ee more than physically. Greetings to you all in the unity of the 

aith. 
Yours ever, 


EBERHARD MULLER. 
Tt will help the readers of Tue StupENT Wor tp to pray that God 


may grant a new awakening to the Church in Germany, if they will 
read the following letter, which was written by a former member of 
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the D.C.S.V. two or three years ago, but which came into our hands 
only a few months ago. 


It is high time for me to write to you again. I do so gladly, 
knowing that in spite of our loneliness, there is a bond of unity be- 
tween us. Our brothers out on the battlefield know what spiritual 
loneliness is, loneliness that so often paralyses their faith in spite of 
good fellowship with their companions in arms. At such times we 
realise the value of the services which seemed a matter of course in 
normal times. We realise that “edification” is not merely a private 
matter, rendering us who have our Bibles absolutely self-sufficient. 
We realise that we need our brethren simply because edification is 
not just a little spiritual refreshment, the loading of our inner 
battery, but that it means being built into the whole body of the 
Church, as a stone in the building of which Christ is the “chief 
cornerstone”. I believe that God in His mysterious mercy gives us 
opportunities of learning anew through tribulation. It is for us to 
respond to His visitation, to His challenge in times of loneliness, 
when in His mercy He again urges us to “begin again”. 


The Problem of Spiritual Loneliness 

The hardest part of such spiritual loneliness is, perhaps, that 
we are alone with our rebellious, fretful thoughts, and that we miss 
a brother who could help us to fold our hands and to turn our 
anxious questions into a prayer. We pray “without ceasing’—it is 
truly an oratio continua—for our nation, that the Gospel, a cloud 
heavy with blessing, may not vanish from our western horizon and 
leave us unblest. An earnest longing for salvation may be seen in 
the eyes of our people (by those who have eyes to see) ; their hearts 
seem lifeless and hard as stone, but even this mute stone is beginning 
to call out (for those who have ears to hear). Sheer helplessness 
paralyses the flock that has no shepherds. Are we not all in danger 
of being affected in the same way? Do we not sometimes think that 
the night has come “when no man can work”? But it seems to me, 
brethren, as though this speechlessness in our nation had of late 
assumed a different character in view of the all-important questions 
with which it is faced. It was formerly the silence of security, of 
indifference, the ironical attitude of Titans who shrugged their 
shoulders with a laugh and confronted God with the cry, “We can 
manage by ourselves.” 


We Christians can see deeper. We know that a man’s words and 
deeds often hide his real self rather than reveal it. The dumbness 
that grips the heart of our nation today is different. It is speechless- 
ness due to dire calamity, to the suffering it is undergoing. It is the 
silence of those who sit among the ruins of their homes like dumb 
animals, and who are, at first, unable to utter either a curse or a 
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prayer. But calamity is an essential part of God’s dealings with 
man. And in this moment of speechless bewilderment (and it really 
is but a moment) we pastors are faced with the question as to what 
we shall say to our people when that moment is over, when those 
who dwell amid ruins awaken and bestir themselves, when they 
begin to wonder what has caused this dreadful upheaval; whether 
it is a phantom or fate, or whether a voice can be heard above the 
storm: “It is I, be not afraid.” We feel the moment approaching. It 
is close at hand—for many a human being it has already come— 
a moment of joy and of anxiety. Anxiety indeed, for when the night 
has gone “when no man can work”, the dawn is not that of an 
automatic awakening, but rather the coming of the hour of decision. 
It may well be that the light that rouses men from their stupor will 
soon lose its splendour, and that it will usher in—not the day of 
mercy—but the night of judgment. It is not a question for us to 
brood over. We may look forward with joy to the dawn of the new 
day, if only we are ready to acquiesce in God’s plan for us. And yet 
the anticipation of the day when the voice of God again summons us, 
the shepherds of His flock, raises serious questions: 

Have not the best of His servants had to give up their lives all 
around us? Are we not, for this very reason, physically a beaten 
host? Can God risk the fight with so small an army? Has not the 
conflict in which the Church was, and still is, engaged deprived us 
of so many fellow-workers and tired us out? In years of hard fight- 
ing we saw the chaff being scattered and half-hearted followers giv- 
ing up the struggle. And now God does not spare us the pain of 
seeing the best grain carried away. We should not be human if we 
did not at times feel inclined to rebel. 

The Triumph of Faith 

But one thing is certain: the good seed is not, in reality, blown 
away; it is only our want of faith that makes us think so. The good 
seed is safely stored in the eternal garners. Our whole attitude 
becomes different when we realise that our brothers are there, and 
when we believe that they are with us on our way through the desert 
and the dark valley as those who have triumphed and who now see 
what they believed, the great company of intercessors before the 
throne of God. In many an hour of temptation, when we like Elijah 
of old, feel inclined to fling down our burdens at God’s feet, the 
words of Psalm 73:15 may comfort us as we think of those who 
have gone before and who are now comforted. “Behold, I should 
have condemned (with my doubts) the generation of thy children.” 
I should have condemned all those young men who crossed the dark 
boundary, the line of death, in calm confidence, looking up to Thee. 
And then we suddenly realise if the whole world were sham and 
madness, our brothers’ passing over is real, an eternal fact. When 
heaven and earth have passed away, and nothing remains but the 
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Word that does not pass away, then they also will remain as the 
last reality of this passing age, who have lived on this Word and 
have held it fast in their last hour. Thus our brothers who have 
gone before minister to us in our earthly trials. 


Preaching in Wartime 

_ May I tell you a little more about my work? In my last letter 
I told you that I have the privilege of giving a weekly course on 
“Dogmatic Theology for Laymen”. I have done so regularly since 
the begining of May (except during the vacations). But I have not 
yet got beyond the Ten Commandements. The commandment “Thow 
shalt not kill” alone took 10 hours, It was an enormous. responsibil- 
ity which made me tremble and yet gave me great joy—the joy of 
being able to show forth the light of the Gospel in these dark days. 

We now realise how difficult it was to deliver sermons in former 
times when all had our safe and comfortable homes, when life was 
like an automatic machine and it was hardly necessary even to press 
a button in order to have clothing and footgear, food and drink, 
house and home ready for us. How difficult it was then to speak of 
Faith in God, how almost impossible, in days when the thin veneer of 
civilisation hid the great abyss and all dangerous instincts, to speak 
of sin and guilt, or at least to speak so that others should listen. 
Did we not always have to try to find new methods, paradoxes or 
forceful figures of speech in order to attract attention and to pierce 
the thick layer of custom and security? How different it is now! 
We need not do more than lift a finger silently in order to point to 
God who overrules the storms of the ages in mercy and in judgment. 
We need only quietly call attention to the way in which the blood- 
stained history of the human race proves the truth of the Old and 
the New Testament. While impressive words were formerly neces- 
sary, we now feel the need of lowering our voices; so powerful are 
the illustrations God gives us for the preaching of His Word. 

The experience gained in lecturing and preaching has taught me 
two things which seem to me to be applicable to all the present work 
of the Church, and which I am anxious to tell you about. Firstly, 
I feel—and this may explain the large number of listeners—that 
what men want most of all is clear evidence. They somehow feel 
that they will have to take their share in the great decisions that 
will have to be made, in shaping a new outlook on life—and yet they 
do not feel equal to so responsible a task. They scarcely know what 
the Christian faith really is. Those who hover on the borderland, so 
to say, do not attend services because they fear, rightly or wrongly, 
that they will be “preached at”. That is to say they fear (and 
generally wrongly): “we shall be expected to come to a decision, 
or it will be taken for granted that we have already done so, but 
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we have not' sufficient knowledge for such a step.” I have often 
heard this said or hinted at by intellectual people who have some 
idea of the importance of the question. I believe that the reason 
why so many people come is that they hope to find what they need 
in order to be able to make a decision. They hope that their longing 
for something tangible, for someone (in this case the pastor) who 
will understand them in their difficulties and their desire for reality, 
will be fulfilled. 


Secondly, an experience closely connected with the first, I have 
found out, what my work never enabled me to see, that dogmatic 
instruction is only possible in connection with a liturgy. It is impor- 
tant that the speaker should not merely give a neutral expository 
lecture on Christianity. It is for this reason that I give my lectures 
in the setting of a short liturgical service, in which hymn-singing 
plays an important part. I have already told you that I find that 
listeners, who do not, as a rule, attend church services, are often 
more impressed by the singing than by a lecture. In any case prayers 
and hymns are a clear demonstration of the fact that we have met 
to meditate on questions of the utmost improtance, but that this 
meditation can only be done on our knees. Meditation on God is 
only possible in such an attitude. And so they begin to understand 
what taking part in a service means and what true listening is. 


Theology and Worship 


We might say of dogmatic theology that it is practised on a 
narrow ridge. To the left’ is mankind to whom the message is 
addressed either in the shape of a sermon or of a theological dis- 
course; to the right is God from whom we receive our message, and 
to whom we reply in prayer. Woe to the theologian who leaves this 
narrow ridge, he is in danger of “speaking with tongues” or of 
becoming liberal and secular. When we consider the classical fathers 
of the faith we always find that the soundness of their teaching was 
due to the fact that their theology consisted of prayerful dogmatics. 
This may occasionally lead to formalism (remember Anselm’s proof 
of the being of God and St. Augustine’s Confessions), but the form 
of prayer is in no way constitutive. The modern method of scientific 
discussion should therefore not be prohibited. Mere form is of as 
little importance in dogmatics as otherwise in the Church. If we 
take the liturgical requirements of theology seriously, we shall soon 
feel the health-giving current of theological renewal flowing through 
us. We shall see where the real problem lies; many loci will seem 
mistaken or at least non-essential because they have no room within 
the limits of the liturgy. Our message always deals with the reality 
of divine history, for prayer is only possible for him who accepts 
the reality of the history of the acts and promises of God, and of the 
incarnation. Prayer is always an appeal to the active will of God. 
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In this way we shall arrive at sound realism and be rendered immune 
from all current, non-historical and de-mythologised doctrine. 

It would be a good thing to test modern theological history, espe- 
cially as taught by the adherents of so-called “enlightenment,” as to 
whether the mistaken course of its psychology, its liberal solutions, 
and its religious relativity is not due to the fact that it has left the 
narrow ridge and that its teaching can no longer be fitted into a 
service. It pierced the walls of churches, so that the “world” saw 
nothing but an open space, where men could go for a harmless walk 
or a religious stroll because there was no fear of any kind of claim 
being made or of any collision whatever. We all know the type of 
intellectual vagabond who is “interested” in religion as a result 
of this free and easy church attendance. Our theology owes its 
renewal and its centralisation to the lesson learnt amid terror and 
calamity, that theology is liturgical discipline. It fills us with grati- 
tude to see that the younger generation of theologians willingly 
recognises this: fact and lives up to it. Every other form of theology 
is buried on the barren plains of Russia and under the ruins in the 
home-country, graves that God needed in order to make a resurrec- 
tion possible. We human beings, even those who belonged to the 
Church, no longer knew what to do. But now God has spoken. 
May He grant that we should not only see the negative side of all 
the present suffering and devastation. Those of us, who have eyes 
to see, are beginning to discern the way in which God works and 
to understand that the ‘seed is not quickened except it die’. The 
day is coming when we shall marvel at the abundance of the oppor- 
tunities given by God, if only we do not go on strike, or oppose His 
will, or merely resign ourselves to the “inevitable”, if we dare to 
believe that our time is not only a time of tears, but that it is a 
divine seed-time. “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 


Your Part in W.S.C.F. Reconstruction 


Extracts from a Report by Roland Elhott on his trip to Europe to 
a group of S.C.M. leaders in the United States of America. 
New York City—February 2, 1945. 


What is the World’s Student Christian Federation? 


I have been asked to talk this evening about the W.S.C.F. But 
in reality that is what, in committee and staff sessions, you have 
been talking about when you have been considering the program 
and leadership—yes, and the budget—of the Movement in the U.S.A. 
And in a real sense that is all you have been talking about, for the 
status of the W.S.C.F. in the U.S.A. is first of all a question of 
the existence of a virile and growing Christian Movement in the 
colleges, universities, prep schools and theological seminaries, in the 
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U.S.A. Now of course, there is a “catch” in any such easy over- 
simplification as to what the Federation is, and that “catch” is in- 
herent in what we mean by Christian. Ut Omnes Unum. Sint is not 
a slogan—it is a way of reminding ourselves as members of the 
Student Christian Movement, whether in Kansas, or Chungking, or 
Calcutta, that without this propulsive, progressive and inescapable 
sense of oneness with all mankind, we are not Christian at all. Fur- 
ther, it is a recognition that while the military, or the Dean, or the 
prevailing concepts of education may and do have an important bear- 
ing upon the health of our Movement in North Carolina State or 
Oberlin, there is in addition another set of factors which affect our 
Movement’s health—sometimes even more than those which seem 
at first glance to be so determinative—and those have to do with 
the urgent sense a local Cabinet may have of their Christian world 
mission, of their responsibility for helping their fellows in less 
favoured countries, of their corporate and individual responsibility 
for helping to make Jesus’ prayer come true “That all may be one”. 
of their consciousness—and conscience—that only by bearing one 
another’s burdens can they fulfil the law of Christ. 

So, in talking tonight about some of the needs and problems 
confronting students and student movements in other lands, and of 
the plans and hopes of the Federation for meeting them, I am not 
talking about anything foreign or remote, or merely interesting or 
exciting—and certainly about nothing that has optional concern for 
us as Christians. This, rather, is a meeting on the “state of the 
union”, first, because the needs of our friends in France and in China 
are our needs; second, because our response is so directly related 
to our own effectiveness as an American $.C.M.; and third, because 
at so many points the basic problems they and we confront are the 
same problems and can be dealt with only as we deal with them 
unitedly. Thus, to a wholly new degree we recognise that today the 
challenges which come to us from the world in which we live and 
from the imperatives of our Christian faith combine to make our 
participation in the Federation’s world mission, if not more impor- 
tant, certainly far clearer than ever before. 


The Toll of War 


And now, before saying anything about the plans of the Federa- 
tion, I should like to put before you quickly some of the facts which 
indelibly impressed me in England and France as, on your behalf, 
I tried to understand what our friends there are thinking and doing— 
and confronting. As I speak of these two countries, you will, of 
course, be thinking of China, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Ger- 
many, and others where the toll of war has been in many ways far 
greater. 

First—there is the fact of the colossal destruction of war. There 
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are blitzed areas in London where in scores of blocks the only build- 
ings standing are the little brick Anderson shelters which show where 
once people lived. 125,000 blitzed-out men, women and children— 
old people, young married couples, mothers and their babies sleep in 
the London Underground stations every night. In four departments 
in Normandie there are 50,000 homeless youth between 1 and 17 
years of age. In LeHavre, 9,000 people have no blankets, 10,000 have 
one each in a city in which 14,000 of 18,000 houses have been 
destroyed. The University of Caen has gone up in flames. La Roche- 
Dieu, the beautiful old chateau which was the conference head- 
quarters of the French S.C.M., was occupied by the Germans and 
burned by them as they left. 

A second fact is the price the peoples of those countries have 
paid and must go on paying because of the war. In England there 
is a glorious sense of achievement which one encounters everywhere, 
because the blitz has blasted English reserve and they want you to 
know that they not only have taken it but that they have “dished it 
out”, too. Before the war Britain produced two days per week of 
her own food; now she produces six. One cannot be in London 
long without seeing just beneath and beyond their sense of achieve- 
ment, and their dogged, slogging, unbreakable, unbeatable confidence 
in victory, the tiredness, the tenseness, the frayed nerves, the 
fatalism, the edgyness, the frank acknowledgment that they couldn’t 
take much more, which is a part of the price they have paid. But a 
part, too, of the price of such complete preoccupation with an enemy 
on the doorstep is the weakening of liberal social leadership and a 


hardening of mind and heart about the peace. 


In France one quickly sees the personal costs of the occupation. 
Suzanne de Diétrich said that most of her friends seemed ten years 
older. Tuberculosis in many groups is up 200 per cent. Prolonged 
undernourishment has all the usual effects—poor circulation, weak- 
ened eyesight, inability to concentrate—all of which have been greatly 
accentuated for those who have undergone the additional rigors of 
the Marquis and the F.F.I, Freedom, often life itself, was possible 
only by avoiding, or fleeing, or circumventing, or by fighting the 
ever-present man in foreign uniform. But again the spiritual conse- 
quences of the occupation have been as real. Life became arbitrary, 
law and justice capricious, human life valueless. And startling and 
unreal as it seemed, their whole basis of Christian civilisation—in 
outward conduct and fundamental presuppositions—was being actu- 
ally superseded by a contrary view. Over-arching all this was their 
terrible sense of isolation, of being cut off from the outside world 
of enlightenment, of friends, of co-operation. When our Committee 
at the University of Caen presented their report on what had been 
destroyed and what their needs and plans for physical relief were, 
they went on with these significant words: “But equally, we are 
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interested in re-establishing relations with other universities and in 
learning about what is happening in them—especially in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland.” 


Dynamic Factors 


Now, alongside these facts bearing upon the destruction of war, 
I want to mention a few of the dynamic new factors which we need 
to understand also: 


1. There is no intention to return to pre-war forms. There 
will be a “new order”, frankly to the left politically and 
economically. ... 


2. There is in France, and unquestionably in other countries 
of liberation, also a strong sense of national destiny and of 
responsibility. . . . ; 

3. I want especially to mention as one of the dynamic factors 
which we need to understand, that lively admixture of theology 
and courageous social action, of piety and politics, which is 
Christian resistance. Throughout the occupation in France this 
Christian resistance movement, a disproportionately large section 
of which came from the S.C.M., carried on its activities some- 
times openly, sometimes clandestinely, always dangerously. 
Speaking of what they had done for refugees in France, W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft referred to them as “servants, smugglers, and 
saviours”. Now, after liberation, one finds members of Christian 
resistance in the government, in relief work, in the Church, 
building for the future on foundations laid during the days of 
darkness and discipline. Basically, Christian resistance is simply 
a re-assertion of Christian responsibility—“We must be not only 
Christians but Christian citizens’—sharpened by the tragic 
realisation of how narrowly they (and we), had missed letting 
history be guided by an opposing philosophy of life. This realisa- 
tion has naturally brought a new sense of the Church. Side by 
side one finds identification with the national aspirations and des- 
tiny of France and a longing for restored contact with the Chris- 
tian community in other lands. 


Our Reconstruction Program — 


For the past two years, as you know, the officers of the Federa- 
tion have been carrying on a discussion with all the Movements in 
the Federation which could be reached regarding the post-war 
reconstruction program we should undertake unitedly through the 
Federation. Many of you have participated in these discussions; so 
I shall not attempt to review them here. But it may be helpful to 
outline the main lines of our developing policy—remembering that 
in student movement circles our policies always go on and on 
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developing as the situation changes, and as we get new or better 
ideas—and to report on a few of the lines of action we already have 
been called upon to take. 

There has been really remarkable agreement on the four levels 
involved in our reconstruction program: 

First, as a federation of national movements, we must do all 
in our power to rally to the assistance of the movements dras- 
tically affected by the war and of the pioneer movements. This 
is an obligation of the Federation as a whole; it is a special chal- 
lenge to the movements which have suffered least to help the 
movements which have suffered most. 

Second, we need to build up the Federation, its staff, its con- 
ferences, its publications, to the point where it will be able to help 
all the movements to move forward as a strong ecumenical move- 
ment. 

Third, we must give leadership toward the discovery of a 
more Christian basis for organising university life in a period 
of world-wide rebuilding. 

Fourth, as the oldest and strongest world student organisation, 
we must play our full part in meeting the needs of students and 
professors who are victims of war. 


World Student Relief 


The first three of these are the specific responsibilities of the 
movements that make up the Federation. The fourth—general stu- 
dent relief—it has seemed clearly to be our common judgment that 
the Federation should join hands with other world student organisa- 
tions — specifically 1.5.5. and Pax Romana — in setting up World 
Student Relief as the agency through which these three organisations 
would agree to carry on their general relief activities. This decision 
has been taken. World Student Relief is now functioning as the body 
through which we may develop a world view of student relief, share > 
experience, coordinate money-raising efforts and ensure an equitable 
use of funds. It is important to note that while World Student 
Relief will function on a united basis, in most emergency relief 
situations, it has been agreed that “I.S.S., Pax Romana, and the 
W.S.C.F. will clear through W.S.R. any special service projects aris- 
ing out of ‘the needs for relief and reconstruction for which they 
wish to assume individual responsibility. In cases where one of the 
constituent organisations seeks the financial support of W.S.R. for 
such projects, it is understood that it will be administered under its 
own name, but on behalf of W.S.R.” 


What the W.S.C.F. Did in 1944 


During 1944 the officers of the Federation were able to help the 
Indian movement in its work for Burmese and Malayan refugees, 
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to make health grants to some of the Chinese leaders, to provide 
scholarships for about twenty refugees in Switzerland on the basis 
of their potential Christian leadership in their homelands, to provide 
theological study books for P.O.W., and to aid four pioneering 
movements in Latin America. It also was possible to add Eric Dun- 
can to our staff for Western Europe and Marie-Jeanne de Haller for 
research and for contacts with students of many nationalities in 
Geneva, and to secure Francis and Margaret House, in co-operation 
with W.S.R. and U.N.R.R.A., to go again to the Balkans. Tracy 
Strong, Jr., while a member of the eee staff in Geneva, served 
as a secretary for World Student Relief; his salary was provided 
by the Congregational Christian Churches in America. In addition, 
of course, we carried on all the basic work of the Federation from 
Geneva, Toronto and New York, most of it being provided for by 
the regular income of the Federation, which even in war-time, has 
remained remarkably stable. 

Where have these new funds for the Federation reconstruction 
fund come from? Chiefly in 1944 from church sources in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. The British S.C.M. has asked to be made responsible 
for one-third of the total, and already one gift of £5,000, one of 
£1,000, and several in smaller amounts, have been received; but until 
war-time restrictions are relaxed, this must be used in the sterling 
area or held in Great Britain. Some of the missionary associations 
of the Canadian Churches have helped us generously with the work 
in Latin America. Through the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction in the U.S.A. in 1944 the W.S.C.F. 
received $21,676. For the next year, beginning July Ist, the 
C.C.O.R.R. has approved $50,000 as the share of the Federation’s 
reconstruction budget to be requested of the church war funds in 
the U.S.A, 

All of which is to say that the income already assured gives us 
confidence that the Federation’s reconstruction program is beyond 
the blue-print period, but that much yet remains to be done as the 
plans of movements here and in other countries—plans which already 
are in the beginning stages—are matured. Naturally, I covet for you 
here in the National Inter-Collegiate Christian Council and the 
United Student Christian Council in the U.S.A. the accession of new 
life which inevitably will come as local Christian Associations and 
church groups feel that they are not simply discussing world affairs 
but that they are actual partners in such a Christian world enterprise. 


Relief Policies of W.S.R. 


On behalf of World Student Relief I had the chance in England 
and France to test out the adequacy of the relief policies to which 
we all have given so much attention this past year. In England I 
saw—some of them seyeral times—thirty-six representatives of 
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eleven foreign governments. When the character of World Student 
Relief as a world organisation was understood and it was seen that 
in each country we intend to co-operate with our constituent national 
organisations on plans for which they themselves will be responsible, 
the welcome to World Student Relief was immediate and unanimous. 

In France I met with our national committee, Entr’Aide Uni- 
versitaire Francaise, made up of representatives of the French 
S.C.M., the French Federation of Catholic Students, the National 
Union of Students, and others, with Professor Jean Thomas of 
the Ministry of Education as Chairman. 

Our French W.S.R. Committee is beginning gloriously but they 
are facing the inexorable difficulties I mentioned earlier—and they 
want our help. Specifically, they need whatever clothing, blankets, 
shoes, we can get to them this winter. Financial assistance is urgently 
needed for the quick, effective functioning of student self-help 
feeding, living and relief programs, but equally urgent—in some 
ways even more urgent—is their need for clothing and blankets 
which no amount of money in France will buy. And they would 
like to have us send them the important books and periodicals they 
have missed these past five years. Ten to fifteen sets of 100-200 
books each for student foyers would help bridge the gap until the 
larger plans for rebuilding and rehabilitating libraries can be carried 
through. Their personnel needs will come later and probably will 
be largely on an exchange basis. 

I have come back home again richer and humbler, of course, 
because of what I have experienced and with just one central 
compelling conviction. In this day of chaotic and conflicting forces— 
and new beginnings—the greatest single need and obligation is for 
the Christian Church—and the Federation—to be truly Christian 
and quickly, courageously, fearlessly, generously, to provide the 
leadership the world needs and for which it cannot and will not wait. 


Founders of the Federation 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Executive Committee, 
May atst-28th, 1945 


Dr. John R. Mott : 

In this, the fiftieth, year of the organised life of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation its Executive Committee, meeting 
for the first time for six years, is led to place on record its humble 
gratitude to Almighty God for the founding and continued exist- 
ence of the Federation. As it looks back into the history of these 
fifty years, it realises what the Federation owes, under God, to one 
man supremely, John R. Mott. No mere mention of his offices as 
General Secretary from 1895 to 1920, and as Chairman from 1920 
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to 1928 can indicate how profound and far-reaching was his — 


- influence amongst students in every part of the world. No one has 
ever occupied a similar place in the hearts and lives of countless 
young men and women of many nationalities and races, or has 


brought a like number to the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. — 
But it is John R. Mott’s creative work in the organisation and up- 


building of national movements and of the Federation itself that the 
Committee would particularly acknowledge at this time. Without 
his faith and vision, his skill and industry there would have been no 
World’s Student Christian Federation, nor would it have weathered 
the difficult years of*history in which its life has been cast. The fact 
that today, in May, 1945, the Federation stands at the opening of 
a new opportunity into which its leaders and members may enter 
with courage and high hope is in large measure due to the creative 
planning many years ago of one whom the Federation is proud to 
call its founder. 

Since leaving the active service of the Federation in 1928 John 
R. Mott has retained the liveliest interest in its concerns. Few men 
can ever have continued to assist the organisation which they had 


served for many years with such loyalty and graciousness. His — 


advice has always been instantly forthcoming, and has proved 
invaluable again and again. His advocacy of the Federation’s cause 
has never faltered, and his practical aid has steadily been given 
without his successors needing to ask for it. Within the last half 
dozen years he has performed signal service in the rebuilding of 
national movements in Latin-American countries. The World’s 
Student Christian Federation was his first love and has remained 
very close to his heart; that is why the affection of the whole 
Federation goes out to him in genuine response on this his eightieth 
birthday as its foremost and most valued friend. 


Dr. Karl Fries 


The Executive Committe, meeting for the first time since the 
death of Dr. Karl Fries in June 1943, desires to place on record its 


profound appreciation of his great contribution to the life of the 


World’s Student Christian Federation. From its inception in 1895 
to 1920 he was its Chairman, and to the end of his long life he 
retained an active and prayerful interest in its work. His endless 
patience, untiring industry and perseverance, fundamental humility, 
and imperturbable good temper, allied to his linguistic abilities and 
sensitiveness to international questions made him an ideal Chairman. 
His passion for evangelism and his fraternal and co-operative spirit 
did much to give the Federation its early character as a missionary 
and ecumenical body. Now at the close of fifty years of the Federa- 
tion’s life we give thanks to God for one whose guiding hand for 
the first twenty-five years set the course which other generations 
have endeavoured, and will endeavour, to follow. 


